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PREFACE. 



This book forms the coDcluding number of a series 
for teaching reading in Primary Scho<ds. It is also 
designed for the lowest class in Grajnmar SdKKds, thus 
forming a connection between them. 

As an accurate and distinct articulation forms the 
basis of good reading, it should receive bur first at- 
tention in instruction, and be constantly taught, until 
words are habitually ^^ delivered out from the lips as 
beautiful coins, newly ismied from the mint, deeply 
and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly 
strudL by the proper organs, distinct, in due succes- 
sion, and of due weight*" • 

To accomplish this, some system is necessary. The 
first step should be to practise upon the Alphabetic Ele- 
meQts.t This exerdse, and a careful pronundatipn of 
'words in which the elements are liabte to be perverted 
or suppressed in utterance, will soon enable the pupil 
to have all the vocal el^nents under complete com- 

* Au8Tiir*8 Chironomut, 

t " When the elements are pronounced singly, they may receive a 
concentration of organic effort, which gives them a clearness of sotmd, 
and a definite ontline, if. 1 may so speak, at their extremes, that mtkes 
a fine preparation £<a a distinct and forcible pronnnciation in the com- 
poimds of speech.' ' — Rushes PkUogophy of the Humam Voice. * 
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4 PREFACE. 

mand. Conect habits of speech will thus be formed 
in the Primary Schools. It will then be an easy and 
delightful task to teach good reading in the Higher 
Schook. 

I have, therefore, inserted an exercise upon the 
Alphabetic Elements, and a series of words liable to 
be mispronounced, in connection with most of the 
Reading Lessons. The utility of this arrangement will 
be obvicms to every experienced teacher. Directions 
for avoiding common errors in reading vnll avail but 
little if unaccompanied' by exercises for practice ; and 
these exercises must be so arranged tl^at a small portion 
of them must receive daily attention and practice, or 
they will £eu1 to receive that attention which their im- 
portance demands. 

The Reading Lessons consist of simple and inter- 
esting stories in prose and verse, and contain such 
sentiments as children will naturally be inclined to 
utter. In making the selections, such alterations have 
been made as would adapt them to the design of the 
book. 

Such suggestions to teachers as are deemed useful are^ 
inserted throij^out the work ; but no rules and direc- 
tions for children. These can be of no use to them 
until they arrive at an age when they are capable of 
receiving a knowledge of the grammatical construction 
of septences. The style of reading, at this stage of 
instruction, must principally depend upcm the taste and 
judgment of the teacher. 

Januart, 1844. 
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NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 



Part First of this series of books is designed for be- 
ginners. It contains the alphabet, a lesson upon each of 
the dements of our language, and a few simple, interesting 
stories for children. 

In teaching children the alphabet, the powers or element' 
ary sounds of the letters should be taught in connection 
with their names. The child will be interested by this pro- 
cess, and will acquire a knowledge of the names and powers 
of the alphabet 'in less time than he would of the names 
without the powers. The teacher should occasionally give 
the names of the letters to a whole class, and require them 
to utter the elementary sounds of them in concert; then 
utter the powers, and require the class to give the names. 

In the Reading Lessons, it will be perceived that the words 
in columns were selected principally with reference to their 
classification. In the lessons upon the vowel sounds, words 
thitt terminate alike are placed in the same column ; and, in 
the lessons upon the consonant sounds, some of the columns 
are arranged with words that commence with the sound, and 
others with words that terminate with it Thus, in the les* 
son upon the letter h, the words in the first column are bad, 
bag, ban, bat, and in the fourth column, job, rob, mob, sob. 

The best method of teaching beginners to read these and 
similar words is, to teach them the power o^ each letter singly, 
and then of the letters combined. Take, for instance, the 
words btzd, bag, ban, bat. First teach the child the power 
of a, as heard in these words, then the power of b. Let him 
utter the combined sound of ba ; then teach him to join it 
to the powers of d, g, n, and t, and the words are formed. 

Having gone through with one class of words, — b, d, or g, 
—-then he will be ready for another, and another, until all 
&rc finished. This classification simplifies the vv'hole in ^he 
1* 
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6 NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 

mind of the ohild, md (ids his memory. By this process he 
will soon be able to read words with facility, and pronounce 
them correctly. 

Part Second of the series contains a few lessons upon 
the Consonant Sounds in Combination, Exercises upon In- 
(lectionSy and a selection of Easy Reading Lessons. 

When children first commence reading sentences, their 
attention is almost exclusivdy directed to the pronunciation 
of the words : hence arise the monotonous tones in which 
most young children are inclined to read. To remedy this 
, fault, or to prevent the formation of this habit, the Exercises 
upon the Inflections of the Voice are inserted. The exam- 
ples are adapted to the capacity of young children, and are 
such as they will naturally be inclined to express in conver- 
sational tones, which ought to be the basis of delivery. 

This volume contains a selection of Easy Reading Les- 
sons, and Exercises upon Articulation in connection with them. 

These Exercises are designed to aid in forming habits of 
distinct utterance. Too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to this branch of instruction. The whole beauty and 
force of delivery, however easy and natural the style, will be 
marred and destroyed if the words be carelessly and imper- 
fectly uttered. It is important, therefore, that the Exercises 
receive daily attention and practice. 

In reading the lessons, Uie teacher should ask such ques- 
tions, and make such eiqplanations, as will enable the pupil 
to understand what he reads. If the pupil, then, do not 
succeed in reading a sentence properly, let him be required 
to shut the book, and spe€ik »^ as if he were relating the story. 

Children should be required to stand erect when they read. 
By so doing, the chest will be expanded, and the lungs have 
firee action. They should not be permitted to hold their 
books so near their eyes as to hide their fates from the 
teacher. 
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LESSON I. 

TABLS OF VOWEL ■LEMENTS. 

a as in gave, rare, save, ware, 
a as in bar, car, far, tar. 
a as in call, fall, hall, tall, 
a ad in cat, hat, mat, rat. 

Dormant, (not darmunt,) infant, inhabitant, adjutant, 
consonant, reluctant, defendant, defiance, reliance, 
continual, musical. 



Traits of Character. 

Evert child must observe how much more happy 
some children appear to be than others. There are 

NoU to T«MAer«. —The abore table k dengned to ezerdee the voice 
upon the vowel elementa. Let each individiial in tiie claM prcmounee 
the words containing the element, slowly and distincUj, and then 
utter the element by itself. After this, the class idiould pronounce 
them in concert. 

The elementary sound of a soweX may be ascertained bypnmoun 
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10 PRIMARY SCHOOL READER. 

some children who are happy themselves, and they 
make you happy^^' There are others whose society 
you always avoid. The very expression of their 
countenances produces unpleasant feelings.** They 
seem to have no friends. 

No person can be happy without friends. The 
heart is formed for love, and cannot be happy with- 
out the opportunity of giving and receiving affection. 
But you cannot receive affection, unless you also 
can give. Tou cannot find others to love you, un- 
less you also love them. 

Love is only to be obtained by giving love in re- 

/ turn. Hence the importance of cultivating a cheerful 
ancl obliging disposition. You cannot be happy with- 
out it. 

It is not beauty, it is not wealth, that will give you 
friends. Tovr heart must glow with kindness, if you 
would attract to yourself the esteem and affection of 
thoii by whom you are surrounded. 

J You are little aware how much the happiness of 

your whole life depends upon your cultivating an 
affectionate and obliging disposition. If you will 

eing a word containing it in a slow, drawling manner. Take, ftr in- 
stance, the word o-t Notice the sound of a as it issues fiom the 
mouth, and then utter it by itself with great suddenness and force. 

One of the principal difficulties in articulation arises from a tenden- 
cy of the organs to sfide oTer unaedented vowels, either perverting or 
suppressing their sounds. To remedy this defect, the words following 
the table should be pronounced riowly and distinctly, first by the 
teacher, and afterward by the pupil. The letters liable to be perverted 
or suppressed in utterance are printed in Italics. 

"* **Co«ntsnanc0s pteduoeB unpleasant feeling'* is sometimes oaM* 
lessly read, ** Coma*imneii pr^doods zunpUaswiafedmi** 
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PART THIRD. H 

adopt the resolution, that you will confer favors when- i/ 
ever you have an opportunity, you will certainly be 
surrounded by ardent friends ; you will make your- 
self happy, and promote the happiness of all within 
your influence. 

Suppose you go to school in a cold winter morning. 
A bright fire is blazing on the hearth, surrounded with 
boys struggling to get near it to warm themselves. 
Aftet you get slightly warmed, another schoolmate 
comes in suffering with the cold. 

" James," you pleasantly call out to him, " I am 
almost warm; you may have my jdace." As you 
step one side to allow him to take your place at the 
fire, will he not feel that you are kind ? Theinost 
ill-natured boy in the world cannot help admiring 
such generosity. 

And even though he be so ungrateful as to be un- 
willing to return the favor, you may depend upon it 
that he will be your friend, as far as he is capable of 
friendship. If you will habitually act upon this prin- 
ciple, you will never want for friends. 

Suppose, some day, you are out with your copapan- 
ions playing ball. After you have been playing for 
some time, another boy comes along. He cannot be 
chosen on either side, for there is no one to match 
him. " Henry," you say, " you may take my place a 
little while, and I will rest." 

You throw yourself down upon the grass, while 
Henry, fresh and vTgorous, takes your place, and en- 
gages •in the game. He knows that you gave up to 
accommodate him. And bow can he help liking you 
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12 PRIMARY SCHOOL READER. 

for it ? The truth is, that neither man nor child can 
\J cultivate such a spirit of generosity and kindness, 
without attracting affection and esteem. 

Look and see who of your companions have ^the 
most friends, and you will find that they are those 
who have this noble spirit, who are willing to deny 
themselves, that they may make their associates hap- 
py. There is but one way to make friends^ and that 
is by being friendly to others. 



LESSON n. 

TABLE OF VOWEL ELEMENTS. 

e as in be, mc, sec, wc. ' • 

e asi in g^ met, set, wet. 
i as in dme, ftne, mtne, pine, 
f as in tt, 6*tj mtt, pit. 

-Rebel, (not re6'/,) travel, gravel, parcel, chapel, vessel, 
novel, sudden, kitchen, hyphen, chicken, sloven. 



The samcj concluded. 

Perhaps some children, who have read the preceding 
lesson, feel conscious of being disliked by their com- 

JfoU to Teachers, ^ In uttering the yowel elements, ayoid all aspira- * 
tion, ai the aound must be purely vocal. This exercise will much im- 
prove and strengthen the voice. 
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PART THIRD. 13 . 

panions, and yet desire to have their aflfections. If so, 
they may be governed by this advice — Do all in 
four power to make others happy. 

This is the way to make friends, and the only way. 
When jp\x are playing with your brothers and sisters 
at home, be always ready to give them even more 
than their share of privileges. Manifest an obliging 
disposition, and they cannot but regard you with 
affection. 

In. all your intercourse with others, at home or 
abroad, let these feelings influence you, and you will 
receive the rich reward of devoted friends. Benevo- 
lent feelings are-worth cultivating, for they bring with 
them their own reward. 

But children often find it exceedingly difficult to 
cultivate these feelings. They are often selfish, 
and sometimes peevish and fretful. Some little oc- 
currence irritates them, and they speak -hastily and 
angrily; and when they are offended with a com- 
panion, they will do things to give him pain, instead 
of pleasure. 

If you would exercise a friendly disposition, you 
must, at all times, have your temper under your con- 
trol. A bad temper is an infirmity which, if not 
restrained, will be continually growing worse and 
worse. 

There was a man, a few years since, who commit- 
ted murder. When a boy, he gave loose to his pas- 
Children abottld stand erect when they read, and not hide their 
facet with their hooks. 
2 
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14 PRIMARY SCHOOL READER. 

lions. The least opposition woukt rouse his anger, 
and he made no efforts to subdue himself. He had 
no one who could lore him. When he was playing 
with others, he would get irritated in a moment. 

As he grew older^ his passions increased, and he 
became so ill-natured that every one avoided him* 
One day, as he was talking with another man, be be- 
came so enraged at some little provocation, that he 
seized a club, and with a blow laid the man lifeless al 
his feet. 

He was seized and imprisoned. But while in 
prison, his reason forsook him, and he became a. ma- 
niac. He was thus doomed to pass the miserable 
remnant of his guilty life, the victim of his ungov- 
ernable passions. 

This''^ is a very unusual case. But children often 
destroy their own peace, and make their brothers and 
sisters continually unhappy, by indulging in a peevish 
and irritable spirit. 

A child will sometimes cherish this disposition 
until he becomes a man, and then, by his peevishness 
and fault-finding, he destroys the happiness of all 
who are near him. His home is the scene of dis- 
cord. His family are made wretched. 

An amiable disposition makes its possessor happy ; 
and if you would have such a disposition, you must 
learn to control yourself. If others injure you, obey 
the gospel rule, and do them good in return. If they 

• Pausei ihpald &eq;iientlj be made in reading wheie no grammatieal 
pmnta are need. Theee are called rhetorical paniet. 
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revile you, speak kindly to them. It is far better to 
suffer injury than to inflict injury. 

If you vill endeavor in childhood to control your 
passions in this way, to be always mild, and forbear- 
ing, and ^MTgiving, you will disarm opposition, and in 
many cases convert enemies to friends. You will be 
beloved by those around you, and when you have a 
home of your own, your cheeriul and obliging sfitit 
will make it a happy home. 



LESSON IIL 

TABLE Ot* VOWEL ELEKENTf. 

o as in old, bold, fold, sold, 
o as in move, prove, ooze, pooL 
o as in dot, hot, not, rot 
n as in cube, tube, bli^e, glue. 

Patient, {not pashunty) different,, monument, compli- 
ment, government, element, sentiment, continent, 
excellent, diffident^ ardent, transient, evidence, in- 
• fluence, eminence, prudence. 



Danger of Disobedience, 

A GENTLEMAN, who livcd in the country, ^jad a very 
fine piece of water in his garden, on which there was 

' ' i — — — 

The words iubey glue, blue, are often mispronounced toob, gloo, bloo. 
This is as improper as it would be to say eoob instead of cvhe. The u 
should have tiie same sound as £w in feu. 
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a pleasure-boat. Very frequently, in fine weather, he 
used to take his children with him, and row them 
about for a good while, as they were fond of the 
amusement. 

Sometimes be would indulge his two eldest sons,, 
Hugh* and Robert, with the* oars, when he was 
present, and let them row the boat; but he gave 
them a strict charge never to attempt to do so when 
he was not with them; nor were they, upon any 
account, ever to go into the boat by themselves* 
and without leave. 

But these boys were sometimes so naughty, when 
they thought they were not seen, as to venture in, and 
move the boat about as much as they could, whilst it 
was moored, that is, tied to a post by the shore. 

Two or three times they had been caught, and 
even punished for doing so ; yet one day, when they 
thought their father and mother were both out, they* 
agreed they would again venture into the boat. 

"There can be no harm in it," said Hugh ; " we shall 
be quite safe ; and, even if we should overset her, and 
fall out, at the worst, it would only give us a ducking, 
and I am sure it could not hurt these old clothes ; so 
come along.'^ 

Robert could not feel so easy about the matter. 
"I do not," said he, "think it quite right .to go in, 
because father and mother are not with us.'' 

" Pooh ! nonsense i " replied Hugh ; "what a fuss 
you make.*about your quite right! Whlit harm is 
there in it ? If they do not see us, they cannot be 

i.^ 

• Pron Hq- 
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uneasy; so •ome along; it is a fine afternoon, and 
we will have a nice row.'* 

" You do not mean," rejoined Robert, " to unmoor 
the boat, do you ? " — " Yes, indeed, do I," replied his 
brother ; '* I can push Jier off from the land, for I un- 
derstand how to do it very well ; so come along, I 
say, and do not waste any more time with your 
Semites and nonsense." 

So saying, he scrambled into the boat, and helped 
his brother in« Robert, then, though his mind did not 
feel at sdl easy, assisted to loosen the boat from the 
post it was chained to, and they soon pushed off from 
the land. 

" There, now," said Hugh, " 1 told you I could do 
it ; and I wonder what the mighty harm is of our 
taking a nice row and enjoying ourselves this delight- 
ful afternoon. Do you not find it very pleasant ? " 

" It is pleasant enough, to be sure," rejrfied Robert ; 
^^ but I cannot say that I enjoy it much. I am sure 
we are doing wrong. We were told not to get into 
the boat at all ; therefore w>3 ought not to do it. I 
wish, with all my heart, I had not come. But let us 
row back again, and I will get out directly." 

'^ Indeed, I shall not go back for a long time," said 
Hugh: "now we have disobeyed, and got into the 
boat, we may sfi well stay and enjoy ourselves for an 
hour or two. If my father knows of our being in it 
for only a minute, he will, be just as angry as if we 
stay in ever so long." 

" But I think," resumed Robert, " that the longer 
we are naughty, so much the worse bojrs we are. If 
2* B 
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we have done a wrong thing, the soooeii we do right 
again, the better wp shall be ; therefore I am resolved 
not to stay here ; so pray put back again." 
. **Not I, indeed," said bis brother, "for I am re- 
solved to stay till it is dark ; sq row away, my lad." 
— "I will row to the shore," said Robert. — " And I 
will row into the middle 1 " said Hugh ; " so pull 
away ; let us both tug at our oars, and see which will 
gain his purpose first." 

They then both exerted their utmost strength ; but 
Hugh, being the strongest, gained more way than his 
brother. Robert, finding it impossible to get back 
again, threw down the oar, and, bursting into tears, 
said, "I see you are resolved, not only to be wicked 
yourself, but to make me wicked also. I think it is 
very unkind to compel me to stay here, when I wish 
so much to go back." 

" Well, come along," said Hugh, rather pettishly ; 
" take up your oar again, and go back if you* will j 
but I think it is you that are unkind, not to stay out 
when I wish it so much.* But you shall not say I 
made you wicked." Robert then gladly took .up his 
oar, and in a few minutes was again safe on shore. 

No sooner did Robert find himself out of the boat, 
than his eyes sparkled for joy, and he tried all he 
could to persuade his brother to get out also. But 
Hugh positively refused, and pushed himself oflf from, 
the land, as he had done Ibefore. 

Hugh enjoyed himself much for some time, floating 
about on the water ; but at length, as he was trying 
to turn about, somehow or other, for want of better 
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understg^uding how to manage it, the boat dipped, and 
Hugh, being thrown into the water, sank to the 
bottom, to rise no more. 



LESSON IV. 

TABLE OF VOWEL ELEMENTS. 

u as in Ml, p^^]l, btish, pt^h. 

ti as in hut, ct^t, dtiU, hull. 

oi as in oil, sotl, boy, joy. 

ot^ as in found, mound, round, sound. 

Precede, (not precede,) precise, predict, prefer, prefix, 
prepare, present, pretend, proceed, produce, protract, 
promote, belief, relief, delight, deny, desire. 



The Bad Boy. 

Little Peter was a very ill-natured boy. He 
could not live peaceably with any body; on the 
contrary, he was continusdly quarrelling witb his 
brothers and sisters, and with all the little boys in 
the neighborhood. 

He was often admonished by his parents that he 
ought to be good, and kind towards others. Indeed, 
his father threatened to separate him from the family, 
and keep him entirely alone, if he were afwayi so 
ill-natured* But threads did no good, and his father 
at last locked him up in a chamber, in a distant part 
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of the house, and forbade all the family sp^^ing a 
word to him. 

Peter had a* lonesome time in the chamber. He 
often looked out of the window to see if he could see 
any person around ; but not a single soul could he see 
or hear. 

At noon the maid carried him his dinner, and Peter 
spoke very kindly to her ; but she did not reply to him. 
He did not relish his dinner at all. 

The afternoon seemed as long as a year to him. 
He had nothing to amuee him, and nobody to speak 
to. He saw no living thing in the chamber but flies. 
He gazed upon them for a long time, counted them, 
and spoke to them ; but, after all, they were nothing 
but flies. 

In the evening, his sister, with whom he had 
quarrelled continually, brought him his supper. " Dear 
sister," said Peter, " stay with me a little while ; do, 
it would be such a pleasure." But his sister set down 
his supper, and went away without saying a word. 

Then came the^dark, dismal night; but Peter could 
not c^ose his eyes. He kept thinking, all the time, 
" Whiin will it be morning ? Must I live so to-mor- 
row ? " Then it occurred to him how he had be- 
haved towards others, and he thought how he would 
act in future, if he could only be with them again. 

The next day, while he was still alone, forsaken by 
every body, and thinking of his past conduct, he 
began to' weep, and finally to cry aloud, " Father, 
father! mother! open the door 7 let me out; I cannot 
stay here." 
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His father let him cry a loDg while, but finally 
went to him. Peter fell on his knees, and, with 
uplifted hands, besought his father to let him out 
among his brothers and sisters and other people. 

Then his father said, <'He who makes himself 
hateful to the world should be contented to lire away 
from it." 

Peter promised to do better, and his father let 
him out. 

He soon became affectionate and agreeable. He 
was kind to his brothers and sisters, and to all about 
him. As he grew up, he became a good man, and 
was respected by all who knew him. 



LESSON V. 

TilBLE OF VOWEL ELEMENTS. 

a as in age, rage, save, wove. 

a as in bar, car, par, tar. 

a as in all, call, fall, tall. ' 

e as in bee, me, see, yre, 

i as in ftne, h'ne, mine, pine. 

as in old, fold, sold, told. 

as in lose, move, prove, ooze. 

ot^ as in fotind, mound, round, sound. ' 

The breaking waves dashed htgh. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 

JVbte to Tmehers. — The above table is designed to exereiM the voice 
upon the prolongation of the vowel elements. Utter an element 
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iStory of the Wolf. 

In the northern part of Germany, not far from the 
Black Forest, dwelt a woodman and his wife, who 
had an only son, whose name was Eugene. They 
used both to go to wjork in the forest, felling trees. 

They were obliged to leave Eugene,, who was nine 
years old, in their cottage, to cook their ftippers and 
look after the pigs and poultry. Whenever they 
went out, they gave him strict charge to' take care 
of hinaself, and to keep narrow watch, in case the 
wolves should come down from the hills. 

One cold, frosty morning, they set off to their daily 
toil, and left Eugene, as was usual with them, at 
home. The little fellow had a great deal to do, and, 
as soon as his father and mother had left him, set 
about doing it. 

He had not been long at his work, however, Before 
he thought he heard a howling in the ravine, not far 
from the hquse ; and, going to see what it could be; 
he was not a little surprised and alarmed at beholding 
a female wolf and her two cubs, sitting among the 
flinty rocks at the bottom, with their white teeth 
grinning at him as he looked down. 

abruptly, in a full tone of voice, gradually diminishing the lound of it 
till it ends in silence. 

** One of the most general faults in reading is a slight, short, mincing 
pronunciation of the accented vowels. This produces a harsh, insignif- 
icant, and trifling sound of the word, instead of that bold, round, mel- 
low tone, which ought to be considered as the basis of speaking. It is 
to a judiokms prolongation <^ the sound of these vowels that pronuncia- 
tion owes one of its greatest beauties.*' — Walker. 
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He immediately retreated back to the cottage, 

terribly frightened, scarcely thinking how he should 

^ defend himself. He, however, made a good fire, and 

* bolted and barred the doors, and took his station at 

the window. 

For more than two hours, he sat, with his heart 

beating, patiently watching, and listening to every 

' sound. At last, the time drew near for his* parents 

to return; for the sun had already set behind the 

mountains. 

So he took courage, and ventured to open the door ; 
and, his thoughts being 6till upon the wolves he had 
seen, he cautiously, and on tiptoe, proce^ed to the 
edgfT of th0 ravine ; but, when he looked ovep, the 
full glare of the eyes of the larger wolf met his, and 
her white teeth grinned at him. 

Eugene took up a large stone, and threw it at the 
wolfs bead with all his force, and, without waiting 
to see what had been the effect of it, ran off with all 
his speed to the cottage. 

He had not been there long, before he observed, 
from one of the windows, the wolf approach, with 
her two cubs. She came with a very stealthy pace, 
and at last leaped on the gable of the pigsty, and, 
with a bound, seized upon one of the pigs, which 
she dreadfully lacerated ; and, after a violent strug- 
gle, succeeded in carrying it off. 

Eugene was afraid to move or shout ; but, as soon 
as he. found the pig was gone, he blamed himself for 
not taking all the means in his power for preventing 
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the loss of his father^s property. " Ay," said he, " if 
the wolf should come again, I will teach her a diflfer- 
ent lesson." 

And sure enough the wolf did come again; for a 
young pig w:as not half a supper for three hungry 
wolves. She came, with her jaws all besmeared 
with blood, and her two young ones with her, howl- 
ing fiercely ; for their appetites seemed rather quick- 
ened than satisfied with the relish of the pig. 

The old wolf leaped into the sty to seize upon 
the other pig; but at this moment Eugene threw a 
large firebrand, from the window at which he stood, 
at the head of the wolf. The blaze, and, perhaps, 
more particularly the smell of the fire> made the 
wolf leap out s^ain ; but, as the fire died away, she 
again made an attack on the pig. 

Eugene was provided with another firebrand, and 
threw it into the sty, which had the eflfect of driving 
the wolf away ; but then it set fire to the pigsty. 
This was a remedy woilse than the disease. The 
wolf fan away, and the pigsty blazed fiercely ; and 
Eugene feared it would set fire to the cottage. 

He, therefore, ran down stairs, and pumped several 
pails of water ; and, taking them up to the window, 
threw the water over the flames, which, with diffi- 
culty, were thus extinguished. The pig had been 
terribly firightened, but not materially injured. 
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LESSON VL 

TABLE OF CONSONANT ELEXKNTl. 

b as in 6ed, 6id, mo6, ro&. 
d as in deed, deep, aid, did, 
/ as in fine, /all, roo/J ru^. 
5^ as in give, ga,ye, hog, log. 

Ev^ry, (not cvVy,) traveller, flatterer, murderer, bor- 
derer, wanderer, moderate, tolerate, desperate, ven- 
erate, totteringj fluttering. 



The same, concluded. 

Not a great while after the fire had been out, the 
wolf again appeared. As if the taste of the other pig 
had revived her, she leaped into the half-destroyed 
sty ; but the pig was no longer there, Eugene having 
taken him into the cottage. 

The wolf soon made herself acquainted with this 
fact by sniffing her nose under the door ; but Eugene 
had barred and bolted the door fast enough. The 
mnell of the pig was, however, too much for the 
wolf, and she scratched and tore at the door, which, 
ftot being very sound, gave way to the repeated ef- 

JVbfo <o Teachers, — The above table is detigned to exercise the roioe 
upon tiie eonsonant elements. 

The elementary sound of a eonsonant may be ascertained by pro- 
nouncing a word containing it in a slow, dnwling manner. Notice 
the sound of the clement as it issues ftom the mouth, and then utter H 
•km 

3 
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forts of her sharp claws. The two cubs also had 
their share in the work. 

At last a hole was made underneath the door large 
enough for the wolf to get her head through. Poor 
Eugene was now terribly frightened, and knew not 
what to do. The wolf scratched and scratched, and 
every minute or two put her head through the hole to 
see if it were large enough to admit her body. In 
doing this, she caught sight of the pig and of the 
joor terrified little boy. 

At last Eugene thought of an expedient to drive 
the wolf away. He had no fire, for that had gone 
out while he was extinguishing the conflagration of the 
pigsty ; but a large kettle, full of porridge, was stand- 
ing on the fireplace, scalding hot. Eugene seized the 
large cream-ladle, and, having filled it, gave the wolf 
a dish of it the next time she put her head through. 

This made the beast roar horribly, at the same 
time that it increased her ferocity. She again tried 
to get through the hole; Eugene treated her to 
another ladleful of porridge — and another — till the 
wolf ran away, dreadfully scalded, and never returned 
again. 

Eugene's father and mother soon after came homd, 
and were not only rejoiced to witness the preservation 
of their son from the wolfs fangs, but to see such 
proofs of his courage and determination. The good 
man took his gun, and went for several miles in 
search of the w^lf, but to no purpose. 

The next morning, however, he procured the as- 
sistance of some friends who lived about a mile off^ 
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and, after traversing the mountains for some time, 
they at last came to a spot in which lay the fero- 
cious beast, cold and, stiff, with a raven picking out 
he» eyes. • 



LESSON VIL 

TABLE or CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

A as in Aate, Aeat, Aome, Aope. 
J as in jane, june, age, judge. 
A: as in kite, Annd, cooA;, clocA^ 
/ as in /et, Zove, caZ/, ha/L 

Connect, (not cunnect,) concern, contend, content, 
compare, command, commit, compress, communi- 
cate, completion, commute, comprise, commend, 
correct, corrupt. 

Temptation. 

A POOR little chimney-sweeper had engaged at a 
house, to sweep a chimney which led from the roof 
to the apartment of a princess. 

When he had descended to the fireplace, he found 
no one in the chamber, and he remained there for 
some time, looking at the many beautiful things 
which were in it. 

That, however, which pleased him most, was a 
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watch garnished with diamonds, lying upon the toilet- 
table. At first he must needs take it into his hands. 
Then came the wish, " O that I had such a watch ! " 
• A moment after, he said to himself, *J What if I 
should tal;e it ? But fie ! " said he ; " that would 
make me a thief. 

" At the same time, no one will ever know it," said 
he, speaking to himself again. But at this very mo- 
menty a noise was heard in the next chamber. As 
quick as possible he replaced the watch, and saved 
himself by a retreat up the chimney. 

Returning home, he could not divert his mind from 
the watch. Wherever he went, or wherever he 
was, it was constantly before his eyes. He eiideav- 
ored to drive it away from his thoughts, but in vain. 
It seemed as though he was drawn towards it by a 
superior power. 

He could not sleep ; so he finally resolved that he 
would return and take it. 

When he had gained the apartment, every thing 
was so stitl that he could not doubt that he was 
there alone. Timid and trembling, he approached the 
toilet, where, by the feeble light of the moon, he per- 
ceived the watch. 

Already was his hand extended towards it, when 
he discovered still greater treasures — diamond ear- 
rings and bracelets. 

** Shall I " said he to himself, trembling in 

every limb — "Shall I 

" But then shall I not be a detested wretch all the 
rest of my life? Shall I ever be able to sleep 
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quietly afterwards? Shall I ever dare to look any 
one in the face ? — That is very true. Nevertheless I 
shall become rich suddenly ; I shall be able to ride in 
my coach, to have fine clothes, and something to live 
upon luxuriously every day. 

" Then if I should be discovered ! — But how can 
they discover me ? Nobody sees me. 

"Nobody! Does not, then, God see me? — He 
who is every where ? Should I dare to address my 
prayers to him if I committed this theft? — Could I 
die in peace?" 

At this thought an icy chillness came over him. 
" No," said he, replacing the diamonds^ " rather let me 
have poverty with a good conscience, than riches 
with villany." And as he said this, he hastily re- 
turned by the way which he came. 

The princess, whose sleeping-room was adjoining 
to this, had seen and heard all that had passed. She 
recognized ,the little boy by the light of the moon, 
and the next day she went to his house. " Hear me, 
my little fellow," said she ; " when you came to my 
apartment last night, why did you not take my 
watch and diamonds?" 

The little boy fell at her feet, and so great was his 
fear, he could not utter a single word. 

" I heard the whole," said the princess : " thank God, 
my child, that he enabled you to resist the tempta- 
tion ; and endeavor henceforth to sustain yourself in 
the way of every virtue. 

"Prom this moment you are to live with me. I 
3^ 
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will feed and clothe you. I will do still more. ( 
will bring you up under my own care, and give you 
such an education that the remembrance of one bad 
action shall return to you no more." 

The child wept bitterly. He wished to express 
his thanks, but he could not ; he could only sob, and 
clasp his hands. 

The princess kept her word. This little boy was 
well brought up ; and his benefactress had the satis- 
faction and delight of seeing him, as he advanced in 
life, become a learned, good, and pious man* 



LESSON Till. 

TABLE OF CONSONANT ELKMENTl. 

m as in man, move, aim, came, 
n as in net, not, can, ran. 
J) as in jpen, j^in, foj9, top. 
r as in roll, roam, room, round. 

Advocate, (not advucate,) desolate,x immolate, com* 
memorate, colony, harmony, melody, prosody, rhap- 
sody, opposite, theorem, theorist. 

MfU to the TMdker.^ The letter r, in the mbore worde, ihonld be 
•lightly trilled. It is formed by joining the tip of the tongue againet 
the roof of ihe mouth near the foie-teeth- 
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The Child in Search of her Father. 

Thxt say I was but four years old. 

When father went away; 
fYet I have never seen his face 

Since that sad parting day.'\ 
He went where brighter flowerets grow 

Beneath Virginia skies; 
Dear teacher, show me on your map 

Where that far country lies. 

I begged him, '^ Father, do not go f 

For since my mother died, 
I love no one so well as you;" 

And, clinging to his side, 
The tears came gushing down my cheekii 

Until my eyes were dim; 
Some were in sorrow for the dead, 

And some, in love for him. 

He knelt and prayed of God abovoi 

^'My little daughter spare. 
And till we both shall meet again, 

O, keep her in thy care." 
He does not come ! — I watch for him. 

At evening twilight gray. 
Till every shadow wears his shape 
*^ Along the grassy way. 

I muse, and listen all alone. 
When stormy winds are high. 
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And think I hear the tender tone, 

And call, but no reply; 
And so IVe done these four long yearsi 

Within a lonely home ; 
Yet every dream of hope is vain: 

Why don't my father come?* 

Father, dear father, are you sick 

Upon a stranger shore ?f 
Grandmother says it must be so: 

O, write to us once more. 
And let your little daughter come 

To smooth your restless bed, 
And hold the cordis^ to your lips. 

And press your achinf head. 

Alas! I fear me he is dead: 

Who will my trouble share. 
Or tell me where his form is laid, 

And let me travel there ? 
By mother's tomb I love to sit, 

Where the green branches wave: 
Good people, help an orphan child 

To find her father's grave. 
Ill 1 1 1 1 I I ' I I. I . 

* Sentences commencing with an interrogatiye pronoun or adverb, 
generally close with the falling inflection. 

t Sentences that do not begin with a pronoun or adveH), generally 
eloie with the rising inflection. 
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LESSON IX. 
TABLE OF CONSONANT EliEMKNTS. 

r as in war, burr, fur, sir. 
s as in sin, ^ince, hi^^, miss. 
r as in take, town, ha^, ma^. 
1? as in train, trine, litre, lotre. 

Follow, (not /o//er,) hollow, bellow, mellow, meadow, 
window, widow, tobacco, potato, memento. 



The Pitfall, or the Advantage of always telling the 
Truth. 

I WILL tell you of a pitfall dug for a little boy by 
one of his play-fellows. The little boy's name was 
EMwin, and the boy who wished to entrap him was 
called Theodore. 

Edwin was a great favorite with the master, 
because he always came with his tasks ready pre- 
pared, and did nothing to give offence by word or 
deed. But Theodore was a very different lad, for he 
often missed his tasks, and took every opportunity to 
deceive his teachers. 

Theodore, observing the good opinion Edwin had 
obtained, Wickedly determined to get him into some 
trouble, if it were possible ; *^ For," said he to him- 
self, '^ I am tired of always hearing him praised} and 
hate to see him obtain rewards and gifts, when I 

c 
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never get any." He ought to have considered that 
he would have received rewards had he deserved 
them ; but he was not wise enough to think of that. 

But he was cunning enough to think of something 
else. Now, there was a hot-house belonging to the 
garden at the school in which these little boys lived, 
and Theodore had more than once treated himself to 
some of the rich purple grapes, which grew inside, by 
climbing up, or crawling, rather, over the frames 
that held the glass, and putting his hand through a 
broken pane. 

In doing this, one day, he found that a part of the 
sash had, by his oft-repeated weight, and from its 
being somewhat rotten, partly given way. Indeed, 
it was so much broken, that, im descending, the boy 
became quite assured he should never be able to lean 
on it again for his unlawful purpose. 

" And now," said he, " if I can get young Edwin up, 
it will be fine fun to see him fall through, and I shall 
revenge myself on him for carrying oflf the prize last 
year." So he went to Edwin, who was very unsus- 
pecting, (as most innocent boys are,*) and said to him, 
" I wish, my dear Edwin, you would climb up the 
gree ihouse for me, and get my ball, which has lodged 
on the top." "I will go and see," said Edwin. So 

* " In reading a sentence where the parenthesis is inserted, the tone 
of voice ought to be interrupted, as it were, by something unforeseen ; 
and, after a pause, the parenthesis should be pronounce!! in a lower 
tone of voice, at the end of which, after another pause, the higher 
tone of voice, which was interrupted, should be resumed^'tiiat the eon- 
nection between the former and latter part of the interrupted sentence 
may be restored." — Walker. 
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Edwin went with Theodore to the greenhouse, and, 
after looking, said, '^ I do not see the ball ; I think you 
must be mistaken ; there is no ball on the green- 
house." 

" Not see it ? " said Theodore ; " then you must be 
blind, for it is just by the hole in the glass through 
which the vine has thrust itself: do you not see 
it ? " ♦ 

" No," said Edwin. 

'^Well, then, just get up, and you will soon see 
it, and can get it down for me." 

"But why do you not get it yourself? You are 
larger than I am," said Edwin. 

" Why, that is the very reason," replied Theodore ; 
'^ because I am heavier than you, and I might Ml 
through." 

" So you might," said Edwin ; " I will get it foiff 
you." « 

So up climbed Edwin, pleased to serve his school- 
fellow ; but before he had got half way to the top of 
the frame, crack went the timber, smash went the 
glass, and down came Edwin, among broken glass, 
flower-pots, vine-leaves, and rotten wood. 

Theodore ran away the moment he heard the crash, 
and walked quietly into the dining-roooi, took up a 
book, as if nothing had happened, and appeared to 
be very busy. But presently the outcries of Eldwin 
were h^aid ; several of his school-fellows ran to see 

* The direct question, or that wUcb admits the answer of ye# or iu>, 
hat the rising inflection, and the answer has the fidling; 9MfDoyaumi 
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what was the matter, aQd with them Master Theo- 
dore followed. 

"I would lay any thing," said Theodore, "that 
Master Edwin has been at the grapes, and has broken 
Ae glass." " Likely enough ! " said the other boys, 
who had more than once had a taste of them ; for 
they who do evil themselves * are always the first to 
suspect others. 

When they reached the scene of the disaster, they 
found poor Edwin in a wbful plight; he was very 
much cut by the glass, and bruised by the fall, and of 
course cried bitterly. 

"It is easy enough to tell who stole the grapes 
now," said one of the scholars. 

"I should think it wasjj' said Theodore, in a 
whisper ; " for see, he has a large ,bunch hanging to 
his button." 

This was iilieed true ; for, in his fall, one of the 
buttons of Edwin's jacket had hooked a bunch of 
grapes, which hung 43uspended from his clothing. 

Several boys now ran and caught hold of Edwin, ■ 
shouting, " Here is the thief ! hold him tight ! do not 
let him go ; " and presently every boy in the school 
Stood around the supposed culprit. 

" Will he not catch it ? " said one. " I had rather 
not be in his skin," said another. " Who would have 
thought such a smooth-faced fellow had been so in* 
corrigible ? " " This is master's favorite," said a fourth. 

* Whenerer an emphatic word or phrase ocean, it shcfold be M 
lowed bj a pause dependent in length npon the foree of the < 
This is called the empkaik pause. 
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'^And how often have I been suspected for this 
same thing ! " said Theodore. " Well, never mind ; 
the saddle is on the right horse at last." 

^*Drag him along, drag him along/' said several 
of the boys ; and Edwin was taken rudely from the 
place towards the hall, the boys shouting and taunt- 
ing him all the way. 

But Edwin did not mind all this, because hi Mt 
that he was innocent. Still, however, when he 
noticed the malicious conduct, and evident satisfac- 
tion with which the bgys dragged him along, he 
could not help feeling hurt at their unkind treatment 



LESSON X. 

TABLE OF CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

1^ as in irave, i^ill, i^ind, iroe. 
y as in ye, yes, yet, young, 
j? as in zonBy zesl^ his, was. 
ng^ as in ring-, mg^ song-, sung^. 

Popular, (not pop-e-larj) regular, singular, secular, 
particular, ocular, educate, emulate, regulate, ar- 
ticulate. 

The same, concluded. 

« Here he is, sir, here he is," said several of the 
boys, as they brought their prisoner up to the hall 
.4 
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door. " This is the thief; we caught him in the very 
act, with a bunch of grapes tied to his button-hole/ 

" What is all this about ? " said Mr. Wiseman, the 
schoolmaster. 

"Why, sir, Edwin here has been stealing your 
grapes, and smashing the greenhouse all to pieces." 

"Let me hear," said the master: "who saw him 
stealxthe grapes ? " 

"We found him rolling in grapes,*' said the boy 
who held him. "We are sure it is he who has 
been stealing the graphs, for he has broken through 
the top of the greenhouse to get at them." 

" Edwin," said the master, " how is this? " 

"I will tell you, sir," said Edwin, mildly, "if 
these boys will take their hands from my throat. 
Theodore asked me to get his ball from the top of 
the greenhouse, and in endeavoring to do this, I fell 
through the glass." 

" O ! a likely story," said several of the boys ; " he 
must think of something better than ths^, or else he 
will come off sadly." 

" I believe you, Edwin," said the master ; and all 
the boys started back, as if they had been frightened 
by the report of a cannon. 

" Yes, I believe you, Edwin," said the master ; " and 
I will tell you why I believe you — because I never 
knew you to tell a lie, and I have often known you to 
tell the truth, when it made against yourself I 
believe you," again said the master. 
, " This is what comes of being a favorite," whispered 
Theodore to a boy standing near him. 
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"My boys," continued Mr. Wiseman, "there is 
something more in this affair than you can unravel. 
With regard to Edwin, I have full confidence in his 
word, and I can tell, by his looks, that he has spoken 
the truth. Come hither, Theodore Mansell." 

Theodore came ; but, being guilty, he turned pale, 
and trembled. " Now, sir, tell me what you know of 
the affair." 

" I know nothing about it," said Theodore. " I 
have not been near the greenhouse to-day." 

" You have not been near the greenhouse ? Take 
off your shoe and hand it to me. And pray, sir, how 
did this shoe become marked with the ashes of the 
greenhouse, and the row of lime which I put in order 
to keep the slugs away ? You have told a lie. Have 
you eaten any grapes to-day ? " 

" No, sir," said Theodore ; " I have not eaten a 
grape this year." 

" Come hither to me, and open your mouth," said 
Mr. Wiseman. 

Theodore did as he was desired, and stood with his 
mouth wide open before his master. 

Mr. Wiseman took his penknife, and picked from 
between Theodore's teeth two grape-stones, which 
had forced their way there during his recent feasting 
upon the grapes. 

" Behold, boys," said Mr. Wiseman, " the proofs of 
the two lies of this young gentleman, if he is worthy 
of the name. Can he be believed ? " 

" No, sir," said several voices. 
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''I did send him after my ball/' said Theodore, 
''but I did not think there was any harm in \t." 

'' Ah, the truth at last, in part," said Mr. Wiseman. 
''But I believe that you did think there was some 
harm in it, and this I shall find out before long. For 
the present, boys, release your prisoner. Edwin, I 
know you always speak the truth, and therefore 
acquit you. As for Theodore, beware." 

So, you see, my young friends, the pitfall which 
Theodore dug for Edwin he fell into himself, which 
is of very common occurrence, to those who would 
injure. Prom this story, I think, too, you will learn 
V another lesson ; namely, the advantage of always 
speaking the truths and remember that a lie is a pit- 
fall, and woe be to them that fall therein. 



LESSON XI. 

TABLE OF CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

sh as in ^Aow^ ^Aun, bu^A, -push, 
th as in thin, think, truth, faith, 
th as in ^Ais, thus, bli^Ae, benea/A. 
«7A as in t^^Aen, t^^Aat, trAence, t^^Aich. 

Awful, (not awfle,) baneful, fea^ul, playful, beautiful, 
dutUul, boimtiful. 
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Morning and Night. 

MORNING. 

The sun is rising ! Did yon ever think of the many 
benefits produced by the sun ? Let us go upon the 
top of a hill, and see the sun rise, and consider, for a 
moment, the effects that are produced. 

Do you see that the darkness, which had fallen 
over the whole face of nature, is gone ? Do you see 
that even the valley is filled with light ? Does not 
all this remind you of God, who said, at the begin- 
ning of the world, " liCt there be light, and there was 
light"? 

Light, then, spread over the land, is one of the 
first effects of the sun's rising. And do you see that 
the birds are all abroad, singing their songs, and seek- 
ing their food ? How happy they appear to be ! 
And do you not feel happy too? Does not every 
thing seem happy to see the light, and to feel that day 
has come once more ? 

Do you observe that vast sheet of white vapor 
that is rising from yonder valley? It is rising in 
consequence of the warmer air that is produced by 
the rising of the sun. Do you not feel that the 
shining of the sun upon you makes you warmer? 

Warmth, then, diffused over the earth, is another 
effect produced by the rising of the sun. And how 
pleasant is this warmth ! But do you know that, if 
it were not for the warmth of the sun, the trees, and 
plants, and flowers, would not grow ? Do you know 
4* 
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that, without this warmth, all the earth would be 
covered with ice, and all the men and animals 
would die? 

You see, then, how important the sim is, and how 
great are the benefits of the light and heat which it 
sends abroad over the world. Let us be thankful to 
God every morning for the light and heat of the sun. 
These are the sources of life to every thing that grows 
or feels. 

NIGHT. 

The sun is setting in the west. It seems to go 
down behind the hills. Darkness is creeping over 
the valleys. The birds have ceased their song, and 
are gathering into the forest or the thick branches of 
the trees. 

The hen has gone to her shelter, and gathered her 
chickens under her wing. The flies, and gnats, and 
butterflies, are gone to their rest. The cows and 
sheep have lain down to their repose. 

Stillness seems to have come over the world. The 
sun has set. It is dark. It is getting chill and damp. 
It is night. 

Do you see those little shining points in the sky ? 
What axe. they ? We call them stars ; but they are 
worlds far away, and probably they are covered with 
trees, and hills, and rivers, and cities, and people. 

We cannot eo to them, nor can any one come from 
them to tell us about them. They are God's worlds, 
and they are, no doubt, as useful as they are beautiful. 

How wonderful is night! How fearful would it 
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be if it were to last forever ! But we know that the 
sun will come to-morrow, to give us its cheerful light 
and heat. Let us go to rest, for night is made for 
sleep. 

But let us first think of that great and good Being, 
who has made all these wonders of nature. Let us 
put our trust in him* In his care we are safe. But 
we must ask his protection, and seek his forgiveness 
for all our faults. 

Oh, how fearful would it be if Crod were not our 
Friend! How sad would it be if we were to be 
imkind to others, and to feel that he might not be 
kind to us ! How sad would it be if we were so 
wicked as not to love and fear him, the best and 
kindest of all beings ! 

This would indeed be dreadful. But we may all 
be good, if we try to be so. Even if we have done 
wrong, we may go to him, and ask his forgiveness; 
and if we ask sincerely, he will not refuse it. 

Did you never disobey your father or mother, and, 
having done so, have you not begged their pardon? 
And, having done this, have you not been foj^iven ? 
And is not this forgiveness pl^asant to the heart? 
Let me tell you that God is as ready to be kind 
and foj^iving to his children, as parents are to their 
children. 

Let nothing, then, prevent your loving God, pray- 
ing to. him, or asking his forgiveness. The more 
you have sinned, the more careful you should be to . 
look up to him, and pray to him, and ask his counsel 
and pardon. Those who have been most wicked 
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haye most reason to love God; for his kindnest is 
great enough to pardon even them. 



LESSON xn. , 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

M as in eWd, robVd, soWd, embi&'d. 
br as in irave, 5reak, breeze, bride, 
did as in hamU'rf, kiadCd, cmdPdy saddPd. 
€&* as in ciream, derive, drove^ drown. 

Atttine, (not attoon,) tune, opporti^ne, importtine, 
opportunity, adduce, dedt^e, produce, delude, 
delusion. 



Faith in God. 



I KNEW a widow very poor, 
Who four small children had : 

The oldest was but six years old — 
A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 
To feed her children four ; 

MfU to Teachers. — Let the children pronounce the words in the 
above table, and then utter each of the consonant elements in the com- 
bination separately. Take, for instance, the word eWd. Here we 
have the combination hd. These must be uttered m rapid succession, 
until the combination «an be pronounced with force, distinctness, 
and ease. 
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And honest pride the woman felt, 
Though she was very poor. 

To labor, she would leave her home, 

For children must be fed ; 
And glad was she when she could buy 

A shilling's worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 

On any day to eat : 
They drank their water, ate their bread, 

But never tasted meat. 

One day, when snow was falling fast, 

And piercing was the air, 
I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were. 

Ere long I reached their cheerless home ; — 
'Twas searched by every breeze ; — " 

When, going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon hi& knees. 

I paused to listen to the boy : 

He never raised his head. 
But still went on, and said, <' Give us 

This day our daily bread." 

I v^aited till the child was done. 

Still listening as he prayed ; 
And, when he rose, I asked him why 

The Lord's prayer he had said. 
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" Why, sir," said he, " this morning, when 

My mother went away, 
She wept because, she said, she had 

No bread for us to-day. 

" She said we children now must starve. 

Our father being dead ; 
And then I told her not to cry, 

For I could get some bread. 

" * Our Father,* sir, the prayer begins. 
Which makes me think that he, 

As we have no kind father here, 
Would our kind Father be. 

" And then you know the prayer, sir, too. 
Asks God for- hveaji each day ; 

So in the corner, sir, I went ; 
And that's what made me pray." 

I quickly left that wretched room 

And went with fleeting feet, 
And very soon was back again. 

With food enough to eat. 

" I thought God heard me," said the boy j 

I answered with a nod ; 
I could not speak ; but much I thought 

Of that boy's faith in God. 
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LESSON xm. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

dst as in hidst^ midst, covldst, wonldst. 
Jr aa in Jmrne, freeze, from, frown, 
ft as in ]ift, dri/?, swi/Jf, le^. 
fts as in drifts, lifts, gi/3f«, si^. 

Air and exercise, (not air un exercise.) Charles and 
John. Land and water, duestions and answers. 
A peach onrf an apple. A dog and a horse. 



RoUo's VisU to the Cliffy. 

As the party rode slowly away from the beach, 
RoUo's mother expressed a wish to go to the cliffs. 
They were rocky precipices overhanging the sea, at 
the extremity of a point* of land about a mile from 
the beach, where the party had been, and thither they, 
directed their course. 

The precipices were very high, and the swell of the 
sea dashed and roared against them at their foot ; and 
yet the water looked very smooth at a little distance 

KaU to Teachers. — One ^eat cause of indistinct utterance arises 
^firom sinking the sound of some of the final consonants when they are 
Ibllowed by words beginning with a vowel. Thus the wovd and m 
frequently pronounced like the article an, or like vn; and sometimes 
with only the sound of n ; as, air an* exercise — air wi exercise — or 
fthr 'n' exercise. If the attention of children is early called to this rab- 
>et, tlie dffeot wOl soon be raaiedied. 
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from the land. Rollo wondered why there should 
be waves along the beach and against the rocks, 
when there were none out in the open sea. 

''I should think, father," said he, ''that it would be 
calmer near the shore, and more windy out upon the 
water*" 

'' It is," said his father. 

" Then, why are not the waves larger ? " 

" They are full as large." 

" Why, father," said Rollo, "there are no waves at 
all out from the land." 

" You cannot see them very well," said his father, 
" because we look down upon them. When we are 
upon a mountain, the small hills below almost dis- 
appear. Besides, the waves out in the open sea, in 
such a still time as this, are in the form of broad swells f 
but these swells are broken when they roll against the 
shore, and so this makes the surf." 

" I mean to look over and see," said Rollo ; and he 
walked cautiously along towards the precipice. 

" O Rollo," exclaimed Mary„ " do not go so near ! " 

"Why, there is no danger," said Rollo. 

" Rollo ! Rollo ! " exclaimed Mary again, as Rollo 
went nearer and nearer. 

His father had turned away, just as he had finished 
his remarks, and so had not observed what. Rollo 
was doing. In fact, the boy did not go near enough 
to the brink to be in any danger, though Mary was 
afraid to have him so near. 

His mother, hearing Mary's call, turned to see what 
was the matter ; and she, too, felt afiaid at seeing 
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RoUo SO near. She called him to come away; bu^ 
he told her that he was not near enough to fall. 

^'But I prefer that you should come away," said^ 
his mother ; and she looked very Anxious and uneasy, 
and began to hurry along towards him. 

" You see that large island off to the right," said 
Rollo's father, directing her attention in the right 
<iuarter. 
_^ " Yes, I see it — Rollo i " 

" Well, that is George's Island. There is a rock 
lying just about south of it." 

'" Yes," said Rollo's mother, " I believe I see it ; " 
' beckoning, at the same time, to Rollo. 

Her mind was evidently occupied with watching 
Rollo. She looked first at the rock and island, where 
Mr. Holiday was pointing, and then back at Rollo, 
until at length Mr. Holiday, perceiving that her mind 
was disturbed by Rollo's motions, said to him, — 

"Rollo, keep outside of us." 

"Outside, father!" said RoUo^ "how do you 
mean ? " 

* Why, farther back from the brink than we ai>e." 

So Rollo walked reluctantly back till he was 
about the same distance from the brink with fab 
lather, and then began to take up some little stones, 
and throw them over. 

His fathec and mother went on talking, though 
Rollo's stones disturbed Ihem a little. At length 
Rollo came and stood near his father, to hear what 
he was saying about a large ship"* which was just 
coming into view behind the island. 
5 l> 
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As he stood there, he kept pressing forward to get 
as near the brink as he could, without actually 
going before his father and mother. She instinctively 
put out her hand to hold him back, and was evidently 
so uneasy that Mr. Holiday looked to see what was 
the matter. RoUo had pressed forward so as to be a 
very little in advance of his father, though it was 
only very little indeed. 

" Rollo," said his father, '^ go and sit in the carry- 
all until we come." 

Rollo looked up surprised, and was just going to 
ask why he should go, when he perceived that he 
was ii\, advance of his parents, and that he had conse- 
quently disobeyed his father's orders. He went away 
rather sullenly. 

" I was not more than an inch in advance of where 
they were," said he to himself; '^and, besides, it was 
far 'enough from the brink. I do not see why I need 
be sent away." 

However, he knew that he must obey, and he went 
and took his seat in the carryall. It was turned away 
from the sea, and he had nothing before him but the 
inland prospect. 

''What dismal-looking rocks and hills!" said he 
to himself. They had appeared wild and piQtu-* 
resqae when he first came in view of thorn, but now 
they had a Vidry gloomy expression. He who in dill- 
satisfied with himsdif, is generally dissatisfied with 
all around hinv 
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LESSON XIV. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

kts 98 ia actSj fsxtSf directs, suspects. 
Idz as in fie&b, yields, holds, {olds. 
If as in mjaelf, luxaaelf, wolf, galf. 
2m as in elm, hehn, realm, Ahn. 

I spoke tf the man, (not o' the man,) who told me 
^f the boys. The want of men is occasioned by 
the want of money. Children climb the mound 
^ the rampart. The top ^f the house. 



Rollo's Visit to the Cliffs, concluded. 

RoLLO waited till he was tired, and some time 
longer. At length his father and mother ajq)earedy 
and RoUo jumped out^ and asked his father if he 
might ride in the wagon, and drive the girls again 

"No/' replied his father; "I have made another 
arrangement. Jonas," he continued, **you may get 
into the wagon^ and drive on alohe.'^ 

RoUo's father then helped Mrs. Holiday anid Mary, 
into the back seat, while he put Lucy and Rollo OU'^ 
before, and he took a seat between them. When 
they had rode on a little way, he said^— 

J^ote to Teachers.^ The soimd of/, when final, it liable to be au^ 
preiaed when a conaoaant begina the aucceedang word, and particu- 
larly the ih ; as, / spoke o* the nan, for / spoke of the man. 
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''I was very sorry lo have to send yon awaj 
RoUo." 

'< Why, lather, 1 was not more than an inch before 
you." 

" That is true," said his father. 

''And i do not thmk I was in suiy danger." 

''I do not think you were myself/' said his: 
father. 

" Then why did you send me back ?^ 

'^ For two reasons. PirsI, nfort disobejred me.*' 

" But I do not think I came before you more than 
an inch." 

"Nor I," said his ftjtber^ ^^Yety likely it was not 
more than half an inch." 

'' And was that enough to do any hasm I ^ 

'' It waa enough to constitute disobedience. I told 
you to keep back, outside of us, and, by coming up 
even as near as we were, yen showed a disposition! 
not to obey." 

" But I forgot," said RoBo j *' I did not observe that* 
I was so near." 

" But when 1 give you a direction Mke that, it is 
your duty to observe." 

Rolk) was sHent. After a short pause, he added; 
" Well, father, you said there were two reasons why 
you sent me away." 

"Yes ; the other was, that you were spoiling all the 
pleasure of the party# Tqu kept Mary and mother 
continually uneasy and anxious." 

" But I do not think 1 went into any danger." 

" Pferhaps not j that is not what I charge you with. 
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I did not send you away for going into danger, but 
for making other persons anxious and uneasy." 

" But, father, if there was not ahy danger, why 
need they be uneasy ? " 

«Do you suppose that persons are never made 
uneasy and anxious except by actual danger ? " 

" Why, I do not know, sir." 

" If you observe persons carefully, you will sec 
that they are." 

" Then they must be unreasonable," said Rollo. 

" Not altogether," said his father. " If you were 
lying down upon the ground, and I were to come up 
to you with an axe, and make believe cut your head 
off, it would make you very uneasy, though there 
would be really no danger." 

" But this is very different," said RoUo^ " That 
would have been as if I had made believe push 
mother off." 

'^ That would have been more like it, I confess* 
But I only meant to show you .that it iloes not require 
real danger to make any one uneasy and anxious. 
When we see persons in situations which strongly 
suggest the idea of danger to our minds, it makes us 
uneasy, though we may know that there is no actual 
danger in the case. 

'^ Thus it is painful to most persons to see a car- 
penter upon a lofty spire, or to go very near a preci- 
pice, or see any body else go, even when there is 
a strong railing ; and so in all other cases. 

" Therefore our rule ought always to be, when we 
are in company with others, not only not to go into 
5* 
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actual danger, but not to go so near as strongly to 
bring up the idea to their minds, and. thus distress 
them." 

*' I never thought of tlmt before/' said Rollo. 

'^ No, I presume not. And I had not %im^ to ex- 
plain it to you when we were upon the cliffs, and so 
I simply directed you to keep back of us. That 
would have prevented all trouble, if you had only 
obeyed*'^ 

Rollo was silent and thoughtful. He was sorry 
that he had disobeyed. 

"However," continued his father, "I am glad 
I have had this opportunity to explain this subject to 
you. Now, I want you to remember, after this, that 
the best way, in all such eases, is to consider, not 
yrhaX the actual danger is, but what the feelings and 
fears of those who are with yon may be J' 



LESSON XV. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

Us as in fau^/^, halts, belts, melts. 

mp as in oaatipy \mif, pofnp, lump. 

mpt as in tefi>pf, atte^^^, exempt^ prompt 

mpts as in tempts, attemp^^, exempts, ^xompts, 

IfoU to Teatkers. — The letter r has two bou^48 — the smooth and 
the rough. The pmooth sound, as heard in the. words following the 
taWe, is ofVen feehly sounded, and sometimes entirely s^pjfiressed. 
Thus we hear fawm for form ; s^awm ^o? ^tprvii, ^,. 
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Warm, (uot wawniy) form, stomi, arm, harm, alarm, 
car, bar, far, barge, large, for, horse, worse, form- 
ing, arming, alarming. 



The Disappointment 

, " It snows ! it snows ! " exclaimed little William, 
as he came running in from school one day ; " what 
fine times we shall have now ! " 

"Why, what will you do, William?" said his 
mother, looking up from her work. 

" O, we shall coast, and slide, and make snow-balls." 

"All that is very fine, to be sure," said his mother ; 
" but how should you like to go to school to-morrow 
in a snow-storm ? " 

" I should admire it. I shall put on my new mit- 
tens, and tie my cap down under my chin. You' 
know, mother, I have not had it tied down once this 
winter, because I wanted to be tough. Mother, when 
I was down to grandmother's, the other day, she told, 
me a story about you." 

" About me ? " 

" Yes, mother : she said that once, when you was a 
little girl, about as large as I am, you started to come 
from school without your mittens^ and your fingers 
ached so with the cold that you could not help cry- 
ing ; and by and by, the schoolmaster came along, and 
said, ' What is the matter, little girl ? Why do you 
not put on your mittens ? ' and you looked up, with 
the tears freezing on your cheeks, and said, ' I want 
to be tough.' Do you remember that, mother ? " 
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^' O yes/' said his mother, laughing, " I remember 
it very well; and I recollect, too, that I asked him^ 
whether, if I cried, that would prevent my getting 
tough." 

" And did he think it would, mother ? " 

''I do not know ; he laughed, and said I had better 
put on ^ly mittens, and try my experiment when it 
was not quite so cold.-" 

" Well, mother," said William, " I mean to see if I 
cannot go to school some cold day. without my mit- 
tens, and not cry." His mother smiled at his brave 
resolution, but advised him to have his mittens in his 
pocket, in case his courage should not hold out. 

The snow fell fast, in beautiful large flakes, and 
William stood for some time at the window, watching 
them as they came down and lighted softly on every 
tree, and bush, and little twig. At length he ex- 
claimed, " O, how pretty it is ! " ' 

"What is it?" said little Sarah, who had been 
pla3ring with her doll on the floor. She jumped up, 
got her little cricket, and came to the window to see 
what William was looking at. She watched the snow- 
flakes for a minute or two, and then, looking up in her 
brother's face, said, "Are they feathers, William?" 
The boy laughed, and looked at his mother, as much 
as to say, " She does not know every thing, does she ? " 

That night William went to bed full of the idea 
of the grand times he should have to-morrow ; for it 
would be Saturday, and school would not keep all 
day. He lay awake a good while, thinking about the 
coasting and the snow-balling. 
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He was so animated, that, after he fell asleep, he 
kicked off the bed-clothes, and dreamed he was in a 
snow-bank. When his mother came to see him, — 
as she always did before she went to bed, — he cried 
out in his sleep, "It is not fair to pelt me when I 
am down." 

Alas for William's bright visions! They melted 
away, as many a bright vision has before. In the 
course of the night the snow-storm turned to rain, 
and in the morning every flake had disappeared. 
Poor William was dreadfully disappointed ; and I am 
sorry to say he was quite out of humor about it, and 
came into the breakfast-room looking very tross indeed. 

" What is the matter, William ? " said his mother j 
for she missed his sunny smile in a moment. 

"I say it is too bad," exclaimed he, pouting. 

" What is too bad, William ? " 

" Why, the snow is all gone ! " said William, and 
he looked up as if he had a good mind to cry. 

" I am very sorry for your disappointment," said 
his mother ; " but never mind, William ; we shall have 
plenty of snow-storms before winter is over ,• so cheer 
up, my dear, and after breakfast, I will tell you an 
anecdote." 

" An anecdote ? What is that, mother ? *' 

" It is a story." , 

William's face brightened somewhat at the sound 
^f a story, and he finished his breakfast with rather a 
better appetite than when it was begun. As soon as 
breakfast and prayers were over, the children gatb^;^ 
round their mother, to hear the anecdote. ^^ 
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''You have heard, children/ of the shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, a very poor and a very good man. 
One day, when he was tending his sheep, a gentle- 
man rode up, and said, ' Friend, what do you think 
the weather will be to-morrow?' 'Why,' said the 
old man, 'it will be just such weather as pleases me.' 

" The gentleman was surprised that he should 
answer him so, and asked him whaf he meant. ' I 
mean, sir,' said the old man, 'that it will be just 
such weather as pleases God, and whatever pleases 
God, pleases me.' " 

"What a good old man!" exclaimed Eugenia. 
William did pot speak, but he looked as if he thought 
the story was meant for him.' 



LESSON XVI. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

nd as in banrf, land, hand, sanrf. 
ndz as in ha,nds, lands, handSy sands, 
nt as in bew^, len^, mean^, sent 
nts as in ten^^, events, wants, haxints. 

iJoU, roar, ground, round, brown, frown, frail, afraid, 
breeze, freeze, green, grown, from, front. 

JVWe to Ttaehers, — The r(n^r,a» beard in the ^bove words, thould 
be ilightly trillfed when uttered. It requires one motion of the 
tongue only. * 
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Cusabiaiica. 

[Young Caaabianca, a boy about thirtaen yean old^ aon to the ad- 
miral of the Orient, remained at hia poft (in the battle of the Nile) 
after the ship had taken fire, and all the gana had been abandoned ; 
and perished in the explosion of the Teasel, when the flames had 
reaehed the powder.] 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form. 

The flames rolled on, — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He called aloud — <^ Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done ! ** 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son« 

'^ Speak, father! " once again he cried, 

"If I may yet be gone! " 
And but the booming shots replied. 

And fast the flames rolled on. 
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Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still, yet brave despair! — 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

". My father, must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through fiail and shroud, ^ 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendor wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound — 

The boy — 0, where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea — 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair. 
That well had borne their part, — 

But the noblest thing that perished there, 
Was that young, faithful heart. 

JVote to Teachers. — Poetry should be read more slowly than prose. 
To prevent the fault of rapidity, and to 6tiltivate the proper tones, it 
will be necessary, io the beginning, for the teacher to first read a 
. stanu, and then require the pupil to read it after him. 
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LESSON XVII. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COIQINATION. 

pt as in mpf, kept, slept, vrept. 

pts as in aoeepto, excep^^, precepto, intercept!. 

r& as in bj^ft, garft, verft, curft. 

rhd as in hnrVd^ gar&'<2, curft'd, disturi'd. 

WAen, (not t£>cn,) wAat, wAich, wAile, wAere^ wAet^ 
wAip, wAence, wAither, wAenever^ wAatever. 



What is it makes me happiest? 

What is it makes me happiest ? 

Is it my last new play ? 
Is it my bounding ball, or hoop, 

I follow every day ? 

. Is it my puzzles or my blocks. 
My pleasant soUtaire ? 
My dolls, my kittens, or my books, 
My flowers fresh and &dr ? 

What is it makes me happiest ? 

It is not one of these ; 
Tet they are treasures dear to me, 

And never fail to please. 

JfoU Teachers, — In pronouncing words commencing wi^ toil, 
the letters sboold be traDsposed ; thus, htoeny hweX, &c. Who and 
ftsxMMDpounds fbtm em exception to this rule 
6 
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V 



O, it is looks and tpnes of love 

From those I love the best, 
That follow me when I do riffht 



These make me happiest 



T 



LESSON xvra. 

coNsoNAirr sounds in combination. 

rbz as in garft^, herbs^ orbs, disturbs. 
rd as in bard, herdy cordy absurcf. 
rdz as in barcb, hercb, cordSy words. . 
rdzh as in hsrgSf charge, large^ urge. 

I told him of it, (not uv it.) I speak of him. I heard 
of them. It came from her, (not frum her.) I 
heard from him. I called for it, (not fur it.) He 
came for them. 



Dr. FrankUrCs First Entrance into Philadelphia. 

I HAVE entered into the particulars of my voyage, 
and shall, in like manner, describe my first entrance 
into this city, that you may be able to compare be- 
giimings so little auspicious with the figure I have 
since inade. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia, I was in my work- 
ing dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I 
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was covered with dirt ; my pockets were filled with 
shirts and stockings; I was unacquainted with a 
single soul in the place, and knew not where to seek 
a lodging. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and hav- 
ing passed the night without sleep, I was extremely 
hungry, and all my money consisted of a Dutch dol- 
lar, and about a shilling's worth of coppers, which I 
gave to the' boatmen for my passage. 

As I had assisted them in rowing, they refused it at 
first ; but I insisted on their taking it. A man is some- 
times more generous when he has little, than when 
he has much money ; probably because, in the first 
case, he is desirous of concealing his poverty. 

I walked towards the top x)f the street, looking 
eagerly on both sides, till I came to Market Street, 
where I met a child with a loaf of bread. Often had 
I made my dinner on dry bread. I inquired where 
he had bought it, and went straight to the baker^s 
shop, which he pointed out to me. 

I asked for some biscuits, expecting to find such as 
we had in Boston ; but they made, it seems, none of 
that sort in Philadelphia. I then asked for a th|ie- 
penny loaf They made no loaves of that price. 
Finding myself ignorant of the prices, as well as the 
different kinds of bread, I desired him to let me have 
threepenny worth of bread of some kind or other. 
He gave me three large rolls. I was surprised at 
receiving so much. I took them, however, and, hav- 
ing no room in my pockets, I walked on with a roll 
under each arm, eating a third. 
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In this manner, I went through Market Street to 
Fourth Street, and passed the house of Mr. Read, the 
father of my Aiture wife. She was standing at the 
door, observed me, and thought, with reason, that I 
made a very singular and grotesque appearance. 

I then turned the corner, and went through Chest- 
nut Street, eating my roll all the way ; and, having 
made this round, I found myself again on Market 
Street Wharf, near the boat in which I arrived. I 
stepped into it to take a draught of the river water ,• 
and, finding myself satisfied with my first roll, I gave 
the other two to a woman and her child who had 
come down with us in the boat, and was waiting to 
continue her journey. 

Thus refreshed, I regained the street, which was 
now full of well-dressed people, all going the same way : 
I joined them, and was thus led to a large Quakers' 
meeting-houj* near the market-place. I sat down 
with the rest, and, after looking around me for some 
time, hearing nothing said, and being drowsy from my 
last night's labor and want of rest, I fell into a sound 



In this state I continued till the assembly dispersed, 
when one of the congregation had the goodness to 
wake me. This was consequently the first house I 
entered, or in which I slept, at Philadelphia. 
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LESSON XIX. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS iN COMBINATION. 

rA: as in barA;, darA:, harA:, larA:. 
rid 33 in curPd, furZ'd, hurrd, world. 
rm as in charm, farm, harm, alarm. ■ 
rmd as in arm% charm% harm'd, alarm'rf. 



The Cataract of Lodare. 

How does the water come down at Lodore ? 
Here it comes sparklinj;, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, ^ 
It hastens along, conflicting stroog ; 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among. 

Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
SRowering and springing. 
Eddying and whisking, 
Sporting and frisking, 

JVb(« to Teachers, — Words ending in iii^ are frequently mifpro- 
nounoed; as mortiin for mornings aoundin for soundings &c. The 
aboye lesion is inserted with a view to correct this error. 
6^ £ 
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Turning and twisting 

Around and around ; 

Collecting^ disjecting 

With endless rebound ; 

Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening t|ae ear with its sound ; 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading,. 
And whizzing and hissing. 
And dripping and skipping. 
And whitening and brightening. 
And quivering and shivering, 
And chilling and spilling, 
And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking. 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing. 
And flowing and growing. 
And running and stunning. 
And huxrying and skurrying, . • 
And glittering and flittering, 
' And gathering and feathering. 
And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dropping and hopping, 
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And working and jerking, 
^d juggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving. 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling, and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 

beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and wrapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling. 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling. 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and 

jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
And so never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending, 
All at once, and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 
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LESSON XX. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

rmz as in forw5, storms, warww, hzrms. 
rn as in born, horn, mom, wan^. 
md as in earn^d^ learned, scorw'd, warned, 
rnz as in bums, chums, leams, turns. 

Lovely art thpu, O Peace ! and lovely are thy chil- 
dren, and lovely are the prints of thy footeteps, 
in the green valleys. 

Bli/e wrea^As of smoke ascend through the trees, and 
betra^j; the half-hidden cottage : the eye contem- 
plates well-thatched ricks, and bams bursting- with 
plenty ] the peasant laughs at the approach of 
winter. 



Attention and Industry rewarded. 

A RICH husbandman had two sons, the one exactly 
a year older than the other. The very day the 
second was bom, he set, in the entrance of his 
orchard, two young apple-trees, of equal size, which 



Note to Teachers. — The sentencea following the table are to be 
read solely with reference to correct articulation. Words which may 
be correctly pronounced when placed in a list or column, and con- 
sidered separately, are frequently mispronounced when they occur in 
sentences. The letters most liable to an indistinct or perverted utter- 
ance are Italicized. 
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he cultivated with the same care, and which grew so 
equally, that no person could perceive the least differ- 
ence between them. 

When his children were capable of handling garden 
tools, he took 'them, one fine morning in spring, to 
see these two trees, which he had planted for them, 
and called after their names ; and, when they had suffi- 
ciently admired their growth, and the number of 
blossoms that covered them, he said, " My dear chil- 
dren, I give you these trees ; you see they are in good 
condition. They will thrive as much by your care, 
as they will decline by your negligence ; and their 
fruit will reward you in proportion to your labor." 

The youngest, named Edmund, was industrious 
and attentive. He busied himself in clearing his tree 
of insects that would hurt it, and he propped up its 
stem, to prevent its taking a wrong bent. He loosened 
the earth about it, that the warmth of the sun, and 
the moisture of the de,ws, might cherish the roots. 
His mother had not tended him more c^efully in his 
infancy, than he tended his young apple-tree. 

His brother, Moses, did not imitate his example. 
He spent a great deal of time on a mount that was 
near, throwing stones at the passengers in the road. 
He went among all the little dirty boys in the neigh- 
borhood, to box with them ; so that he was often seen 
with broken shins and black eyes, from the kicks and 
blows he received in his quarrels. 

In short, he neglected his tree so far, that he never 
thought of it, till, one day in autumn, ho, by chance, 
saw Edmund's tree so full of apples, streaked with 
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purple and gold, that, had it not been for the props 
which supported its branches, the weight of its fruit 
must have bent it to the ground. 

Struclrwith the sight of so fine a tree, he hastened 
to his own, hoping to find as large a crop upon it ; 
but, to his great surprise, he saw scarcely any thing, 
except branches covered with moss, and a few yel- 
low, withered leaves. Pull of passion and jealousy, 
he ran to his father, and said, '' Father, what sort of a 
tree is that which you have given me ? It is as dry 
as a broomstick ; and I shall not have ten apples on 
it. My brother you have used better: bid him, at 
least, share his apples with me." 

" Share with you ! " said his father ; " so the in- 
dustrious must lose his labor to feed the idle! Be 
satisfied with your lot ; it is the effect of your neg- 
ligence ; and do not think to accuse me of injustice, 
when you see your brother's rich crop. 

" Your tree was as fruitful and in as good order as 
his ; it bore as many blossoms, and grew in the same 
soil ; only it was not fostered with the same care. 
Edmund has kept his tree clear of hurtful insects ; 
but you have suffered them to eat up yours in its 
blossoms. 

' "As I do not choose to let any thing which God 
has given me, and for which I hold myself account- 
able to him, go to ruin, I shall take this tree from 
you, and call it no more by your name. It must pass 
through your brother's hands, before it can recover 
itself ; and, from this moment, both it, and the fruit 
it may bear, are his property. 
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" You may, if you will, go into my nursery, and 
look for another, and rear it, to make amends for your 
fault ; but, if you neglect it, that too shall be given 
to your brother for assisting me in my labor." 

Moses felt the justice of his father's sentence, and 
the wisdom of his design. He, therefore, went that 
moment into the nursery, and chose one of the most 
thriving apple-trees he could find. ^ Edmund assisted 
him with his advice in rearing it ; Moses embraced 
every occasion of paying attention to it. 

H^ was now never out of humor with his com- 
rades, and still less with himself; for he applied 
cheerfully to work; and in autumn he had the 
pleasure of seeing his tree fully answer his hopes. 
Thus he had the double advantage of enriching him- 
self with a splendid crop of fruit, and, at the same 
time, of subduing the vicious habits he had con- 
tracted. 

His father was so well pleased with this change, 
that, the following year, he divided the produce of a 
small orchard between him and his brother. 



Note to Teachers. — Children should frequently be cautioned against 

- reading or speaking too fast One great cause <^ indistinct utterance 

lies in this fault Words are hurried oyer and blended together in so 

precipitate a manner as often to pervert the sense, and cause confusion 

to the hearer. | 

To remedy this defect, the teaeher should first read a sentence in a 
slow and distinct manner, and require the pupil to ^peat it. If we 
never suffer a word to be indistinctly uttered in the school-room, a good 
articulation will soon become habitual. 
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LESSON XXI. 

CONSONANT 80I7NDS IN COMBINATION. 

rp as in carp^ harp, sharp, vrnrp. 
rs as in curte, nur^e, purse, worse. 
rat as in hurst, cnrs% hrstf worst 
r< as in arl, car^, pari, tarl. 

We one day descried some shapel6ss obj^t drifting 

€U a distance.^ 
To an Amencan visiting!' Europe, the long voyage Ae 

Aas to make fs an excelUat preparative. . 



Retuniing Chad for Evil. 

" I WILL be revenged on him, that I will, and make 
him heartily repent it," said little Philip to himself, 
with a countenance quite red with anger. His mind 
was so engaged, that, as he walked along, he did not 
see- his friend Stephen, who happened at that instant 
to meet him, and consequently heard what he had 
said. 

" Who is that," said . Stephen, " on whom you 
intend to be revenged i" Philip stopped short, and, 
looking at his friend, soon resumed the smile that 
was natural to his countenance. " Come with me," 

* This sentence is sometimes read as if it were spelled thus ; W$ 
one day de8eri$d some shmpdy strbjic dr^ftm rUty diittmce. 
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said he, '^and you shall see. You have seen the 
little cane which father gave me, and farmer Robin- 
son's son has broken it in pieces." 

Stephen very kindly £U3ked him what induced the 
farmer's son to break it. " I was .walking very 
peaceably along," replied Philip, "and was playing 
with my cane, by twisting it round my body. By 
accident, one of the two ends got out of my hand) 
when I was opposite the gate near the wooden bridge, 
and overset a pitcher, — but did not break it, — which 
he had placed there. 

'* He immediately came up to me, and began to 
call me names ; when I assured him I did not intend 
any harm — what I had done was by accident, and I 
was very sorry for it. Without paying any regard to 
what I said, he instantly seized my cane, and broke it, 
as you see ; but I will make him heartily repent it." 

"He is a very wicked boy," said Stephen, "and 
finds it very difficult to get any good boys to play 
with him. If he attempts to intrude himself into 
their company, they all instantly leave him. When 
you consider this, I think you will not care for the 
injury he has done you." 

"But he has broken my cane,'^ replied Phihp. " It 
was a present from my father; and a very pretty 
present it was. He will ask me what has become 
of it, and will be'very sorry to hear that it is broken. 
The boy has injured me, and I will be reveflged." 

" My dear friend," said Stephen, " I think you will 
4o better not to notice him, as your contempt will be 
7 
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the best punishment you can inflict upon him. You 
may be assured that he will always be able to do 
more mischief to you than you would choose to do 
to him. He attempted to be revenged, not long 
since, and I will tell you how he succeeded. 

<'He one day caught a bee that was hoyering 
about a flower, and was about to pull off its wings, 
out of sport, when the animal found means to sting 
him, and then flew in safety to the hive. The pain 
put him into a furious passion, and, like you, he de- 
termined to take a severe revenge. 

'^ He accordingly procured a little hazel stick, and 
thrust it through the hole into the beehive, twisting it 
about therein. By this means he killed several of the 
little animals ; but, in a few moments, all the swarm 
issued out, and, falling upon him, stung him severely 
in many places. 

''You will naturally suppose that he uttered the 
most piercing cries, and rolled upon the ground in the 
excess of his agony. His father ran to him, and 
with the greatest difficulty rescued him ,* but he was 
so much injured as to confine him to the house for 
several days. 

''^Thus, you see, he was not very successful Iq his 
pursuit of revenge. I would advise you, therefore, to 
pass over this insult, and leave others to punish him, 
without your taking any part in it.*' 

" I mifst own," replied Philip, " that your advice 
seems very good. Go with me to my father, and I 
win tell him the whde matter. I value the cane 
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only as it was a present from my father, and I wish 
to convince him that I take care of every thing he 
gives me.'' 

He and his friend then went together, and Philip 
told his father all that had happened. His father 
thanked Stephen for the good advice he had given 
his son, and gave Philip another cane equally as good 
as the first. 

A few days afterwards, as Philip was riding along 
upon his father's horse, he saw this ill-natured boy 
sitting by the side of the road and crying bitterly. 
Philip stopped his horse, and asked him why he cried 
so. The boy replied that, in getting over the wall, 
he had hurt his foot so badly that he could not walk. 

Philip then kindly offered to assist him in getting 
home. He got down from the saddle, helped the 
boy to get on, and then walked by the side of the 
horse till he came to farmer Robinson's house. After 
helping the boy dismount, and go into the house, he 
went on his way. 

Young Robinson was now quite ashamed of his bad 
behavior to Philip in breaking his cane, and heartily 
repented of it. Philip went home quite satisfied 
with himself, because he had assisted one he did not 
love, from pure motives of tenderness and humanity. 
" This,'' said he, " is the noblest revenge I could ta^ ^ 
— returning good for evil." 
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LESSON XXIL 
We are Seven. 



' A SIMPLE child, 
That lightly draws its breath. 
And feels its life in every limb, 
)^ What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl; ^ 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a enrl. 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, , 

And she was wildly ctad^ 
Her eye$. were fair, and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad* 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ? " 
"How many? Seven in all," she said. 

And, wondering, looked at me. 

"And where are they? I pray you tell.'* -4 

She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 
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And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them, with my mother.^' 

"You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven : I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 

"Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

Beneath the churchyard tree." 

^You run about, my little maid; 

Your limbs they are alive: 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five/' 

' ** Their graves are green ; they may be seen," 
/ The little maid replied, 
"Twelve steps or more from mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

"My stockings there I often knit. 

My 'kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit ; 

I sit and sing to them* 

"And often, after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, • . 

I take my little porringer. 
And eat my supper there, 
7* 
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* 

^'The first that died was little Jane; 

In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God released her from her pain, 

And then she went away. 

'^ So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And when the grass was dry, 
Together round the grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

"And when the ground was white with 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go; 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you, then," said I, 
"If they two are in heaven? " 

The little maiden did reply, 
" O master, we are seven ! " 

"But they are dead — those two *(4 daad> 

Their spirits are in heaven." 
'Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 



LESSON XXIII. 

The Battle of Blenheim. 

It was a summer evening; 
Old Ea^Mur's work was done, 
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And he before his cotteige door 

Was sitting in the sunj 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild, Wilhelminr . 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round. 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found; 
He came to ask what he had found. 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

' Old Easpar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And, with «* natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
"Who fell in the great victory. 

"I find them in the garden, — 

There are many here about, — 
And often, when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out. 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory." 

"Now tell us what Hwas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up. 

With wonder-waiting eyes; 
"Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for." 
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" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could jiot well make out. 

But every body said," quoth he, 

"That 'twas a famous victory. 

"My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly: 
So with his wife and child he fled ,• 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

"With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide; 
And many a hapless motheif'then. 

And new-born baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" Great praise the duke of Marlborough woi., 
And our good prince Eugene." 
' "Why, 'twas a very wicked thing," 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
"Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
. "It was a famous victory. 

"And every body praised the duke. 
Who this great fight did win." 

" But what good came of it at last ? " 
duoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

"But 'twas a famous victory." 
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LESSON XXIV. 

CONSaNANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

rvd as in curved, nerv'rf, serr'rf, swerved. 

rvz as in curve*, nerves^ serves, swerves, 

rz as in bar*, car*, mar*, tar*. 

shr as in *Arank, *Arink, *Ariek, t Arine. 

He was amiai/e, capa&/e, respecta&/e, formida&fe, and 

. ienible. 
It was the duct of all the sxts of government the moat 
objectionaife. 



John Steady and Peter Sly. — A Dialogue. 

Peter. Ho, John! do not stumble over that log! 
I do not think it a good plan to study my lessons as I 
go to school. 

John. Nor I ; but I feel that I must this morning. 

Peter. Why, what is the matter ? 

John. 1 believe I have got the wrong lesson, and I 
am now studying another. 

Peter. Let me see. Where did you begin ? 

John. Here, at the top of the page ; and I learned 
over three leaves, down to the end of the chapter. 

Peter. Well, that is all right. 

John. Are you sure ? 

Peter. As certain as can be. 

John. Well, now, I am half glad and half sorry. 
Only think ! there is poor Greorge Sobers has been 

F 
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gettiug the wrong lesson. I came by his window, 
and there he was, fagging away; and when we came 
to talk about it, we found that we had been studying 
in different places. But he was so sure he was right, 
that I thought I must be wrong. 

Peter. I know it — I know all about it. 

John, Why ? did you tell him wrong ? 

Peter. No; I never tell a lie, you know. But 
yesterday, when the master gave out the lesson, 
George was helping a little boy to do a sum ; so he 
only listened with one ear, and the consequence was, 
he misunderstood what the master said ; and then he 
began groaning about such a hard lesson, as we were 
going home ; I laughing to myself all the time. 

John. What ! did you find out his blunder, and 
not set him right ? 

Peter. Set him right! Not I. I scolded about 
the hard lesson, too. 

John. There, that is the reason he was so positive. 
He said you had got the same lesson he had. 

Peter. But I did not tell him so ; I only let him 
think so. 

John. Ah, Peter, do you think that is right ? 

Peter. To be sure it is. Do you not know he is 
at the head of the class, and I am next, and if I get 
him down to-day, I am sure of the medal ? A poor 
chance I shjould have had, if he had not made such a 
blunder. 

John. Lucky for you, but very unlucky for him ; 
and I must say, I do not call it fair brfiavior in you, 
Peter. 

Peter. I do not caro what you call it, John. It is 
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none of your affair, as I see ; let every boy look out 
for himself, and the sharpest one will be the best off. 

John. Not in the end, Peter. But here comes poor 
George, and I shall spoil your trick, by showing him 
the right lessons. 

Peter. That you may, now, as soon as you please. 
If he can gel the right lesson decently in half an hour, 
he is the eighth wonder of the world. I shall have 
him down, I am sure of that. 



, LESSON XXV. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

sib as in sAdll, sAdm, asAr, ba^Ar. 
skr as in scream, screen, scribe, acroll. 
sks as in asAr^, ba^Ars, ma^Ars, ta^Ar^. 
skstdiS in ask^st, basA;'s^, ms^k^st, iask'st. 

The good man has perpetual Sabbath. 
The cold wincis swepf the mountain's height 
The morning' breeze freshly blow. 
How different was the life they led! 



The scMne, continued. 
(Enter Greeny Somen.) 

John. Here, George, stop a minute. Here is bad 
news for you. 
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Oeorge. What is the matter ? — no school to-day i 

John. School enough for you, I fancy. You have 
been getting the wrong lesson, after all ! 

Oeorge. O John, do not tell me so. 

John. It is true ; and the boy that sits there whit- 
tling a stick so quietly, he knew it yesterday, and 
would not tell you. 

George. O Peter, how could you do so ? 

Peter, Easily enough. I do not see that I was 
under any obligation to help you to keep at the head 
of the class, when I am the next. 

Oeorge. But you know you deceived me, Peter* 
I think it would have been but kind and fair to tell 
me my mistake, as soon as you found 'it out ; but, in- 
stead of that, you said things that made me quite 
sure I was right about the lesson. 

Peter. But I did not tell you so ; you cannot say I 
told you so. Nobody ever caught me in a lie. 

John. But you wilji lie ,* you will come to that 
yet if you go on so. 

Peter. Take care what you say, sir ! 

Oeorge. Come, come, John; do not quarrel with 
him. He will get the medal now ; and it is a cruel 
thing too ; for I sat up till eleven o'clock, last night, 
studying ; and he knew that my father was coming 
home from Washington to-night, and how anxious I 
was to have the medal. But it cannot be helped 
now. 

Peter. Poor fellow! do not cry! I declare there 
aic( greait tears in his eyes. Now, it is a pity, i9filly. 

John. For shame, Peter, to l^ugh at hijoa ' Yoi' 
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are a selfish, mean fellow, arid erery boy in school 
thinks so. 

George. Come, John, I must go and study my 
lesson as well as I can. I would rather be at the foot 
of the class than to take advantage of any body. 
(Exit George.) 

Peter. The more fool you ! Now, he will be so 
much excited, that he will be sure to miss in the very 
first sentence. 

John. There is the master, coming over the hill. 
Suppose I should just step up to him, and tell him 
the whole story. 

Peter. You know better than to do that. It is an 
affair with which you have nothing to do. 

John. I know that very well, and I have no desire 
to interfere; but the master will find you out yet, 
without any body's help; and that will be a day 
of rejoicing to the whole school. There is not a boy 
in it, Peter, that does not scorn y<m. 

Peter. And who cares, as long as the master, — 

John. Dp not be quite so sure about the master ! 
He never says much till he is ready. But I have seen 
him looking pretty sharply at you, over his spectacles, 
in the midst of some of your clever tricks. He will 
detect you one of these days, when you little think 
of it. I wish you much joy of your medal, sir. You 
got to the head of the class, last week, unfairly ; and 
if your medal weighed as much as your conscience, I 
think it wotild break your neck. 

{Peter $its whittling^ and humming a tune.) 
' Peter. Let me see. I am quite sure of the medal in 
8 
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this class ; but there is the writing ! John Steady is 
the only boy I am afraid of. If I conld get some bad 
boy to pester him, and joggle his desk till he gets 
mad, I should be pretty sure of that too. 



LESSON XXVI. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

s2 as in sbke, sZate, sbLve, slow, 
sm as in small, smile, smoke, smote. 
5n as in 5nail, snake, s?teer, snow, 
sp as in speak, spoke, asp, wasp. 

Sometimes a dist^int sail, gliding* alon^ the edge of 
the ocean, would be another theme of tdle specie 
lation. 

A sweet and soothing* influence breathes around the 
dwellingTi of the dead. 



The same, concluded. 

(Enter the Master, taking out his cratch.) 

Master. It wants twenty minutes to nine. Peter 
Sly, come to me ; I wish to have some conversation 
witif you this morning. 
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Peter. Yes, sir. — What now? He looks rather 
black. {Aside.) 

Master. For what purpose do you imagine I be- 
stow medals, once a week, on the best of my schol- 
ars? 

Peter. To make the boys study, I believe, sir. 

Master. And why do I wish them to study ? 

Peter. Why — to please their parents, I suppose, 
sir. 

Master. I wish them to study for the same reason 
that their parents do — that they may obtain knowl- 
edge. I have suspected, for some time, that you labor 
under a mistake upon this subject. You take great 
pleasure, I presume, in wearing home the medal, and 
your mother takes pleasure in seeing it. 

Peter. Yes, sir ; she does. 

Master. And why ? What does the medal say to 
her ? Of what is it a sign ? 

Peter. Why, that I am the best scholar in my 
class. 

Master. Is that what it says? I think it only 
shows that you have been at the head of the class 
oftener, during the week, than any other boy. 

Peter. Well, sir ; then, of course, she must think 
me the best scholar. 

Master. She would naturally think so, for so it 
ought to be. But you know, Peter, and I know, that 
a boy who has no sense of honor, no generous feel- 
ings, no strictness of principle, may get to the head 
of the class, and get medals for a time, without being 
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the best scholar. You know how such a thing can bfl 
accomplished, do you not ? and how the medal may 
be made to tell a falsehood at home ? {Peter hangs 
his head in silence,) Shall I tell you how I have seen 
it done ? By base tricks ; by purposely leading others 
into mistakes ; by trying to confuse a boy, who knows 
his lesson sufficiently well, but is timid ; by equivo- 
cations that are little short of lies, and are forerunners 
of unblushing lies. Now, sir, a boy who does these 
., things is so weak-minded that he cannot see the 
proper use of medals, and thinks he is sent here to 
obtain them, instead of being sent here to gain knowl- 
edge to prepare him for future usefulness ; and, under 
this mistake, he labors for the empty sign, instead of 
the thing itself. That shows folly. Then he be- 
comes so intent on his object, as to care not by 
what means he obtains it. That shows wickedness 
— want of principle. Have I any boy, in my school, 
of this description ? 

Peter, Yes, sir ; but forgive me this time. I did 
not think you ever observed it. 

Master, The wicked are very apt to believe them- 
selves more successful than they really are. So you 
concluded you had deceived me, as well as wronged 
your con^panions ! Your tears are unavailing, if by 
them you think I shall be persuaded to drop the sub- 
ject here. You must be publicly exposed. 

Peter. What, sir, when I have not told a lie ? 

Master. You have not spent a day in perfect truth 
for weeks. I have watched you in silence, and close- 
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ly for the last month ; and I am satisfied that you have 
not merely yielded occasionally to a sudden tempta- 
tion, but that deception is an habitual thing with you ; 
that, through life, you will endeavor to make your 
way by low knavery, if I do not root the mean vice 
out of you, and so save you from the contempt of 
men and the anger of God, Rest assured, your Maker 
looks on your heart as that of a liar. Go into school ; 
and, as I am convinced, from reflecting on several cir- 
cumstances which have taken place, that you had no 
just claim to the medal you now wear, I shall take it 
from you, and you must take your place at the foot of 
the class. 

Peter. And must I be publicly exposed, sir? , „ 
Master, Yes, sir ; the reasons of your degradation 
shall be explained in the presence of all the scholars. 
I use the principle of emulatiojv m my_school,^ tq_ 
arouse talent and encourage industry ; but I watch 
against its abuse. I endeavor to unite with the prin- 
ciple a noble and unwavering love of truth, and gen- 
erous, honorable feelings, and am happy to say that, 
except yourself, I have no cause of doubt of having 
succeeded. I know not one of your companions who 
would not spurn from his heart the base means which 
you have resorted to ; and, before this day is over, c * 
they shall have fresh motives to value fair dealing. 
You must be made an example of. I will no longer 
permit you to treat your schoolmates with injustice^ 
or in such a manner as to injure your own soul. 
8* 
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LESSON XXVII. 



. CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

spr as in sprain j spray, spread, sj^ring. 

sps as in asj5s, clas|?s, hasj3s, ras_ps. 

spt as in claspW, grasp'c?, rasjt?'cZ, lisj?'r?. 

St as in s^ain, s^ay, hlest, lesL 



a^ History tends to strengthen the sentiments of virtue. 
In its faithfwl dehneationSj vice always appears 
orfious, anc? virtue not only desirable anc? productive 
of happiness, bu^ also favorable to true honor and ^ 
solid glory. 



The Saturday Afternoon Visit. 

Anna At well came home from school, one pleasant 
Saturday noon, and said, ^^ O mother, it is so pleasant, 
that I wish very much to go somewhere visiting this 
afternoon." 

" And where do you wish to go ? " said her mother. 

'' 0, I should like to go and see any of the little 
girls. Julia Allen is going to see Mrs. Hunt's daugh- 
ters, and I should like to go there, if you are willing." 

*^ Well, after dinner you may wash your face and 
hands, comb your hair, put on a clean frock and apron, 
and go." 

Anna had quite a long walk to take, alone ; but she 
did not feel lonesome, for her way lay through the 
fields, and she loved the fields and flowers, the trees, ^^ 
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and the blue sky ; she loved to hear the songs of the 
birds, and to look at the grasshoppers and the butter- 
fliesj and all the little creatures that God has made to 
live in the woods and fields. 

So on she $vent, sonnetimes going on one side of 
the path, and sometimes on the other, to look at some- 
thing which she saw, and sometimes going hop-skip, 
in the pathway, till she arrived at Mrs. Hunt's. 

Anna found her friend Julia at Mrs. Hunt's, and 
Ellen and Elizabeth Hunt were very glad to see her. 
Besides these, she found a little girl named Laura, who 
was assisting Mrs. Hunt. This girl was, perhaps, 
three or four years older than the other girls, but she 
liked very well to play with them. Neither of the 
visitors had ever seen her before ; but children are not 
long in getting acquainted, and in a short time they 
felt as familiar as if they had known her a month. 

Children do not like very well to play where there 
are grown people, and in a little while Laura asked 
Mrs. Hunt if she might take the baby and go up stairs. 
Mrs. Hunt said she might, and the little girls went up 
into Laura's room. Here they had a fine play ; and, 
when they were tired, they sat down, and Laura opened 
her trunk and bandbox, and showed them her clothes. 

*'0, what a pretty cape ! " said Anna " Did you 
work it yourself? " 

" It is only an every-day cape," said Laura. " My 
mother made it.'^ 

*'Do look here, Anna," cried Julia, ''and see what 
beautiful calico, and how handsomely this dress is 
made, too. Is this yours, Laura?"" :•., 

Si..:-^- ■•■ .M - -if DigSUed by Google *^ 
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" Yes, but it is nothing but an every-day frock.'' 

" Well, I am sure I should not call it an every-day 
frock. I should wear it to meeting, if it were mine." 

" Well," said Anna, " this pink dress, hanging up 
by the door, is not an every-day dress,J[ know, for it 
is a French calico." 

'^ O, yes, it is," said Laura. And I- suppose she 
thought that the visitors would think she was quite a 
lady by this time, if she wore such nice things every 
day. I do not know but some of the little girls did 
think so ; but I will tell you what Anna- said to her 
mother, when she went home. 

''Well, Anna," said her mother, as the little girl 
took off her bonnet, and folded her shawl, ''have 
you had a pleasant visit ? " 

" O, yes, delightful," smswered Anna, with great ani- 
mation — " delightful ! we played almost every thing. 
First we went out of doors, Julia and Elizabeth, and 
Ellen and I ; and we found some green moss, as soft 
as velvet, and took it up, and laid it on a smooth stone, 
and called it a green csurpet ,* but Laura could not 
come out pf doors, because she had the baby. Mrs. 
Hunt has got a beautiful baby, mother. And so we 
went into the house pretty soon, and went up stairs 
into Laura's bedroom, and she showed us how to play 
new plays, ^pid — " 

^' Stop a moment, dear ; you talk so fast that I can 
hardly understand you. You have not yet told me 
who Laura is." 

" Did I not ? I forgot that. She is a girl that lives 
with Mrs. Hunt. I believe she is her cousin. She said 
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I have walked the world for fourscore years; 

And they say that I am old, 
And my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 

And my years are well ntgh told. 
It. is very true, it is very true; 

I'm old, and " I 'bide my time ; " 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half renew my prime. 

PJay on, play on; I am with you there, 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, , 

And the rush of the breathless spring; 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop the smothered call. 
And my feet slip up on the seedy floori 

And I c.are not for the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come,> 

And I shall be glad to go ; 
For the world, at best, is a weary place, 

And my pulse is getting low: 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 

In treading -its gloomy way; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness 

to see the young so gay. 

JVbIa to Teachers. — The vowel sounds, when imaooented, are often 
perrerted, or entirelj suppressed. Thej ihould have a distinct, open, 
and specific sound. ^ Those, therefore, who wiah to pronounce ele- 
gantly, n: ^st be particularly attentive to the unaccented vowels, as a 
neat pronunciation of these forms one of the g^reatest beauties of speak- 
ing." —Walker. 
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LESSON XXX. 

CONSONAMT S€yUNM» IN COMBINATION. 

is as in bate, hato, mato, ral^ 

vd as m lop^dj mop^d, prov'ct, mif'd. 

vdst as in lov'dMtj mov^dst, ipfov^d$tf sav'cb^. 

v2 as in rai^2, etr^Z, grov'^, shot;'/. 

There is so^Tiethin^ very touching* in the considera- 
tion, if we will fix otir miners lipon tt, that God 
thought ofu9 when we could not think; thai Ae 
watched over us when we Aad no power to avert 
peril from ourselyes; thai he continued otir vital 
motions, and in due time broke the chains of deep, 
and set out imprisoned faculties free. 



Importance of Attention. — A Dialogue. 

Charles, Mother, is it almost school time ? 

Mother, No, you have full half an hour. 

Charles. Only half an hoyr ? Will you hear me 
try to recite this lesson again ? 

Mother. No, for I am sure you wilt say it no bet- 
ter than before. 

Charles. Why, mother ? 

Mother. Because you hare not been studying. I 
have been looking at you from time to time, and have 
scarcely seen your eyes fixed once on your book. 
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Charles. 1 was oniy watching James, for fear he 
would weed up my young balsams. 

Mather. I hncy James knows what he is about 

Charles. Well, I will study now. 

Mother. Do you generally whi^e when you study, 
Charles? 

Charles. Was I whistling ? 

Mother. Yes, and with your eyes fixed on my 
Canary bird. 

Charles. Well/ mother, I cannot help it. This is 
the hardest lesson that ever was. 

Mother. And yet you told me your couan Richard 
learned it, yesterday, in twenty minutes. 

Charles.^ Then I suppose that I am stupid. 

Mother. I rather think not. I believe your mem^ 
ory is as good as Richard's. 

Charles. O mother! he always teams his lessons 
quicker than I do« 

Mother. And does that prove that his memory is 
better? 

Charles. To be sifre it does. 

Mother. When you are at play, does he remember 
things better than you do ? 

Charles. Why, no, I believe not. 

Mother. Did you not tell us as much about the lec^ 
ture the other night, when you came home, as he did? 

Charles. Yes, and more too ; father said I did. 

Mother. That required memcnry, certainly. I do 
not think you have any jright to lay blame on any 
natural defect. 

Charles. O, I did^not mean to say that ; but all I 
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. know is, that Richard gets h^ lessons quicker than I 
do : and what can the reason be ? He is not three 
weeks older than I am, and does not appear to know 
more than I do about other things. 

Mother. Did you eyer happen to sit near him when 
he was studying ? 

Charles. Yes, that I hare ; and I would rathe? sit 
next to any boy in sehooL 

Mother. Why? 

Charles. Because there is no comfort in it. He 
will not let any body speak to him. 

Mother. What, not to ask a reasonable question? 

Charles.. Q, as to that^ he helps me sometimes 
when I do not understand my lesson : lie is always 
good-natured enough about that ; but what I mean is, 
if I ask him to look at any thing funny, or want to 
talk to him about any of our plays, a minute, he says 
I disturb him, and take off his attention ; and if I go 
on, just to whisper a little, he takes up his book and 
marches off somewhere else. 

Mother. He complains that ^ou take off his atten- 
tion, does he ? 

Charles. Yes, mother ,- is not that cross in him ? 

Mother. Richard has learned a very important 
secret, I see. 

Charles. A secret? What? one that helps him 
get his lessons? 

Mother. Yes. 

Charles. I wish I could find it out. 

Mother. I can tell it to you in one wdrd, which 
you used just now. 
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Charles. What can it be ? 

Mother. Attention, Charles — attenti<Hi! That will 
enable you to leam your le«M>n as easily as Richard 
does. The only reason why he learns quicker thaa 
you do is, that he never allows himself to think of 
any thing dse, while he is getting his lesson. 



LifSSON XXXL 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINAnON. 

vU as in nvHrdj dirivHFd, gtov^Wd, shovHPd. 
viz aa in rav'te, ev'fo, grov'fo, shovels. 
vn as in crav'n, rav'n, heai^'n, sev^n. 
vz 98 in raves, ssives, waves, leaves. 

The spacious firmament on Aigh, 
WitA all the blue, ethereal sky, 
And spangled hearens, a shinii^ framOi 
Their great Original proclaim. 



TAe some, continued. 

Midher. WHAris studying, CHiarles? 
Charles. Trying to fix something in the mma. 
Mother. Yery good ; a better answer than I ex- 
pected. Were you trying to fix your lefl»on in yoor 
9* 
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mind while you were watching James ? or while you 
were scratching with your pencil on the window-seat ? 
or whistling to my Canary bird ? 

Charles. No, indeed. 

Mother, Y^t, daring the three quarters of an hour 
you have sat at the window, with a book in your 
hand, these have been your principal emplojrments. 
Once or twice you begsui to read the lesson over to 
yourself, but something would attract your attention, 
and your thoughts were gone frpm it in an instant ; 
the slight impression it had made was effaced ; and 
when you returned to your task, you were just where 
you had been ten minutes before. Yet, at nine 
o'clock, you would jump up in dismay, exclaiming, 
*' There, I have been studying this lesson more than 
an hour, and I cannot say it yet. Is it not enough to 
discourage one, mother? '! 

Charles. The plain truth of the matter is, mother, 
r do get discouraged. I do not see any use in study- 
ing so hard. 

Mother. But you would not have to study so hard, 
or, at least, not near so long, if you would take the 
right method. 

Charles. But it is the studying at all that I object 
to, mother. I do not know but I might study better 
if I could see any use in it. I can read and write, 
and what need is there of my studying more ? 

Mother. You cannot conceive of any pleasoim in 
acquiring knowledge, then ? 

Charles. O yes ; I like to know all I can by read« 
mg interesting books ; I like to read some histc^eHi 
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and biographies, and travels. That all comes very 
easy ; that is amusement. 

Mother. Are you sure that, while reading books for 
amusement, you are really laying up much knowledge 
that will be usefUl ? Do you ever stop to reflect upon 
what you read ? or is it all jumbled together in your 
mind? Have you never made strange blunders in 
talking about the very books you have read? 

Charles. Yes, I must own that I have ; and I 
have sometimes felt sadly mortified at it. 

Mother. That is only one of the evils to which 
you will be exposed by being superficial. Be assured, 
you cannot get along even respectably, in well- 
informed society, without disciplining your mind 
to habits of attention and reflection; and one great 
advantage of youthful study is, that it does so disci-» 
pline the mind. 

Charles. Tou and father talk about '< disciplining 
the mind,'' and tell me to leave off this habit of 
thinking and that habit of not thinking, just as you 
would tell me to leave off twirling this button on 
my jacket! 

Mother. And do you not understand what we 
mean ? 

Charles. O yes, I see the sense of it. 

Mfaher. And do you not think that, with perse- 
verance, you can accomplish what we wish? You 
do not mean to tell us that you cannot manage your 
own mind? 

Charles. No, mother; but it i? so hard! And to 
go back to this matter of study; when I talked to 
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sister Ellen about it, yesterday, she said that if I did 
not study, I could never succeed in any trade or 
profession when I became a man. Now, why need 
I have a trade or profession? 

Mother. YfhsX would you like to be ? 

Charles. A gentleman. 

Mother. An idle gentleman ? 

Charles. No, not an idle one. I should like to 
pass my time in reading and accomplishments. 

Mother. What accomplishments do you mean ? 

Charles. Music and drawing. Is not that what 
people mean by accomplishments? 

Mother. But are you not aware that it requires 
study and close attention to master these little matters 
of music and drawing, particularly for those who 
have not an uncommon taste for them? 

Charles. Does it? Well, then I would let the 
music and drawing alone. I dare say I should find 
some way of passing my time. 

Mother. My son, I fear you would indeed, if we 
would cruelly permit you to enter on life devoid of 
some of its best resources agcanst the temptations 
that beset the idle. A young man, in the situation 
which you have just described, would be almost 
certain to seek occupation and excitement in dissi- 
pation and vice. The strongest religious principles 
might save him, but jthe conflict would be terrible — 
the result doubtful ; ^nd I cannot think of the danger 
without liisars. 
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LESSON iXXII. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COBfBINATION. 

zd as in hl^d, g^d, prai^'d, rais'd. 
zl as in dsu^zle, diizzlcj muzzle, -pnzzle. 
zld as in dsiZzPd, dvizzPd, muzzPd, fnnzzPd. 
zlz as in ddizzles, dnzzles, muzzles, jfozzles. 

Judge not the Lord hy feeble senj^, 

Buf .^s^ Aiin for Ais grace; 
Behind a frowning- providence 

He Aides a smiling* face. 



The same, concluded, 

Charles. Dear mother, you do not think I shall 
ever be a wicked man, do you? 

Mother. I cannot tell. I cannot bear to tHink of 
it. We will talk of another part of the subject ; for 
it is very necessary that I should. All this while, 
you have said nothing of the way in which you are 
tQ be supported in the easy life you propose. 

Charles. Supported?^ Why, my fortune will sup- 
port me. 

Mother. Your fortune ? Where is it ? 

Charles. Ah, I have none now ; but then there is 
father so rich, and only Ellen and myself. Of course> 
he will not leave his money to any body else ; will he ?, 
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Mother, How can you be sure that he will have 
any to leave? You ilhould not forget the passage 
of Scripture — "Riches take to themselves wings." 
Ought you not to be prepared with some way of sup- 
porting yourself, supposing that text should be verified 
in your case ? 

Charles. But, somehow or other, I do not believe 
it will be. 

Mother. That is a blind, boyish belief to rest upon. 
How do you know that your father is now rich ? 

Charles. Why, all the boys in school say he is one 
of the richest men in the city. And then, mother, 
have we not always lived like rich people ? 

Mother. That may be a sign that we always have 
been rich, but not that we shall be, — not that wq are 
so now, Charles. 

Charles. I do not understand you, mother. 

Mother. I must make you comprehend me, my 
dear boy. Your father told me I must talk with you 
to-day, and I intended to wait till you returned, at 
night ; but this is a better opportunity. Have you 
not seen that your father has been more taken up 
with his business than usual, for some weeks past ? 
Have you not observed that he was very thought- 
ful? 

Charles. Yes, mother ; at least I* did after Ellen 
mentioned it to me, ioi she observes more than I do. 
What is the matter ? 

Mother. Your father will fail to-morrow, Charles. 

Charles. Fail! and what is failing, mother? I 
hear people talk about failing, and say, "Such a 
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man has failed,", and I know it is something bad ; 
but what is it? 

Mother. It is when a man owes more money than 
he can pay, and gives up all his property to be diyided 
among his creditors. 

Charles. And is that what has happened to father ? 
And will he give up every thing he has in the world ? 
That is very bad. 

Mother. Certainly. He would not willingly have 
any man lose a cent of money on his account. Would 
you wish that he should wrong those who have 
trusted him? 

Charles. O no ! I should rather study from mom* 
ing till night; if that would do any good. 

Mother. Tou perceive, Chatles, that it will be 
necessary fcHr you to discipline your mind into right 
habits of attention, fDr you will have to support your- 
self, at least. It is even possible that your parents, in 
their old age, may require some assistance from you« 
Your father can hardly hope to acquire even a mod- 
erate fortune again, before he will be an old man. 

Charles. O mother! it makes my heart ache to 
think of all this ; for I do not seem to understand yet 
that it is really so, though I try with all my might 
to — to — 

Mother. Realize it ? 

Charles. Yes, that is the word I was after. And 
what did you do, when father told you about it, 
mother? Did you not cry? 

Mother. I did, when I was alone, Charles \ for I 
have lived in this house ever since I was married, and 
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I love it ; and I loTe the furniture, which my parents 
gave me. But it must all be sold. 

Charles. Why, where shall we live ? 

Mother. In a small house at the south end, where 
your nurse used to live. But I shed more tears at 
first about you and Ellen. We cannot afford to 
educate you as we intended. 

Charles. And there I was complaining this very 
morning about having to study ! 

Mother. Your thoughtless words made my heart 
ache, Charles. 

Charles. If I have to get my living, why cannot I 
be a lawyer? 

Mother. Your father cannot send you to college : 
your studies must all be directed towards preparing 
you to enter a counting-room as soon as possible. 
Your father's mercantile friends respect him for striv- 
ing to pay all his debts, and they wiH help you. 
Qut, Charles, you will find it necessary to give your 
most earnest attention to your new pursuits. 

Charles. That I will, mother. I will find out how 
cousin Richard manages his mind. Attention! yes, 
mdeed I will. I shall think of nothing now but 
what I ought. I shall never waste my time again. 

Mother. You promise confidently, Charles ; and, in 
\ / truth, I shall shed fewer tears, if I find this change 
in our situation may benefit my beloved son's^char- 
actef. "Tt was too plain that the expectation of a 
fortune from your fati er was injuring you. Wipe 
your eyes, Charles, and go to school; and I think 
^ you will find that study — real study — will make 
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difficult things soon become easy ; and there will be 
a pleasure in it you have never known, while hold* 
ing your book indolently, with a wandering mind. 



LESSON XXXTII. 

TiJBLS OF VOWEL ELSMEIVTS. 



a as in ale, 
a as in arm, 
a as in all, 
a as in at ; 



« as m tfve, 
« as in end ; 
f as in pine, 
f as in f n ; 



as in old, 
o as in o«ze, 
as in on; 
ti as in tiibe. 



ti as m tip, 
ti as in pull ; 
01 as in voice; 
otf asin our. 



Story of John OUfin. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown ; 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse sfaid to her deai, 
"Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holyday have seen. 

KoU to Tmcken, — The above table is designed fat anezeieiae 
upon the Towel aounds. Let the class utter them in coneert, &us : 
&y &, I, 4 ; ^, 2» &e.— The words are placed opposite the letterrmeie- 
\j to denote their sounds. This is a useful ezeroise, and should be 
often repeated. 

10 
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"To-morrow is our wedding-day. 
And we will then repair 

Unto ibm Bell at EdmontOBj 
All in a chaise and pair. 

" My sister and my sister's child, 
Myself and children threoi 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.'* 



He soon neplied, "I do admire, 

Of womankind, but one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear.; 

Therefore it shall be done. 

"I am a linen<^draper bold, 
As all the world doth know. 

And my good friend, the calender. 
Will lend his horse to go." 

auoth Mrs. Gilpin, "That's well said ; 

And, for that wine is de«r, 
We will be furnished with <»ir own. 

Which is both bright and dear." 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 

O'eijoyed was he to find, 
That| though on pleasure she was bent* 

3he had a frugal mind. 
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The morning came ; the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in, — 
Six precious souls, — and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin! 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels ; 

Were never folks so glad; 
The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin, at his horse's side. 

Seized fast the flowing mane; 
And up he got, in' haste to ride, 

But soon, came down again; — 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin. 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time. 

Although it grieved him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 
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'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty, screaming, came down stairs - 

"The wine is left behind!" 



" Good lack ! " quoth he ; " yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword. 

When I do exercise." 

Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul, 

Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew. 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 

Then, over all, t^at he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brtished and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
The samcy continued. 

Now see him mounted, once again, 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding, soon, a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which galled him in his seat. 

<<So! fair and softly!" John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So, stooping down, as need he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 
10* H 
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Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wig: 
He little dreamed, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button fidling both. 
At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well disc^n 
The bottles he had slung — 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all. 
And every soul cried out, "Well done!" 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he! 

His fame soon spread around — 
"He carries weight! he rides a race! 

'Tis for a thousand pound!" 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 
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And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain, behind his back, 

Were shattered at a blow. 



Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to nnoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight. 
With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
And till he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the Wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling-mop. 

Or a wild goose at j^y. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife. 

From the balcony, spied 
Her tender husband^ wondermg much 

To see how he did ride. 
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'^ Stop, Stop, Jchn Gilpin ! here^s the house/' 

They all at once did cry; 
''The dinner waits, and we nre tired:'' 

Said Gilpin, "So am I." 

But yet hi^s horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there,* 
For why?*-* his owner had a housOi 

Full ten mUes o^-at Wase. 

So, like an ai?ow, swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong; 
v^o he 4fld, fly, which brings iQe> to 

The middle of my song. 



LESSON XXXV 
The stwiCj concluded. 



AwAT wmit Gilpin, oat of breath, 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his fiiend, the calender's. 

His horse at last stood stilL 

The calen(kr, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim. 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And ihus accosted him : — 
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" What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall — 
feay, why bareheaded you are come? 

Or why you come at all?" 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; . 
And thus unto the calender 
- In merry guise he spoke : — 

''I came because your horse would come; 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here — ^ 

They are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin. 
Returned him not a single word. 

But to the house went in* 



Whence straight he came with hat and wig • 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and, in his turn. 

Thus showed his ready wit: 
"My head is twice as big as yours; 

They, therefore, needs must fit. 
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''But let me scrape the dirt «way 

That hangs upon your face; 
-And stop and eaft^ for well you may ' 
Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, ''It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware." 

• 

So, turning to his horse, he said, 

"I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twns for your pleasure you came here,— 

You shall go back for mine." 

Ah! luckless speech and bootless boast! 

For which he paid full dear; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; -^ 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And gallopped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went -Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig: 
He lost them sooner than at first -^ 

For why? They were too big. 
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Now, Mrs. Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into tibe country far away, 

She pulled out half a crown, 

And thus tmto the youdi she said. 

That drove them to the BeU, 
" This shall be yours when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, dad soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tri^ to stop 

By catching at his tein;-^ 

But not perftmning what he meant, 

And gladly would have d^ne. 
The firighted st^ed he fnghled m<»«. 

And made him faster run* 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels; 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The liunbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With postb6y scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry: — 
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'^ Stop thief ! Stop thief ! — a highwayman I * 
Not one of them was mute ; 
^ And all and each, that passed that way, 
^ Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space; 
The tollman thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too; 
For he got first to town; 
'Nor stopped till where he had got np 
He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, <' Long live the king ; 

And Gilpin, long Uto he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad 

May I be there to see." 



LESSON XXXYI. 

WOBDS LLiBUB TO BE MISPROHOUNCXD* 

Acts, (not or,) facte, coasto, boaste, hosts^ posts^ 
li/ts, gifiSf covl(P»tf vrovld'st, hddstf didstf irovLbPst^ 
UonbPtUi. 
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Singular os it may appear, many persona are more 
partictilar in regard to the adornments of the body 
than to the accomplishment of the mind. 



Natural History. — A Diahffiie. 

Unde Philip. Well, boys, this is a beautiful day. 
The Sim is shining brightly, and the birds are singing. 
The insects are flying, the grass is green, and every 
thing about us^ appesurs pleasant. 

Charles. Yes, uncle Philip, we 9XQ tired of play- 
ing now, and so we have come to ask you co*alk 
with us, and tell us about some of the curious things 
you know. 

Unde Philip. I will tell you some very strange 
things about animals that know how to work with 
tools, like a man. 

Henry. Work with tools, like a man ! But where 
do they get the tools ? 

Unde Philip. Ah, boys, "The hand that made 
them is divine! " They get them where we get all 
that is useful and good,- — from God. The Bible 
says* that' He "is wise in creating, and wonderful in 
working ^ " and he has made many a poor little inject, 
lAid given it tools to work with for its comfort, as 
good and perfect as any that man can make. God 
cares for the insects, boys, as well as for us; and we 
should never abuse them. 

Charles. But what sort of tools do you mean? 
Do tell us aib6ut them. 
11 
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, Uncle Philip. Very well, I will : da you think of 
some kind of tools that men use ; think of the car- 
penter and his tools, and then we will see if we cannot 
find some of them among the insects. 

Henry. The carpenter has a saw. Is there any 
saw among these little fellows ? 

Uncle Philip. Yes, indeed, there is ; and a capital 
saw it is. Listen, and I will describe it. There is a 
kind of fly called the savhfiy. It has four v^ng% and 
commonly its body is yellow, and its head is black ; 
but the most curious part of it is the saw. The 
young feed up«n the leaves of rose, gooseberry, rasp^ 
be4^, and currant bu^es ; also of willow and bireh- 
trees. The old ones always . lay their eggs on the 
branches of these bushes and trees, so that the young 
may have something to eat as soon as they come out. 
It uses its saw to make a place in the branch, to put 
its egg in. 

Charles. What is the saw made of? 

Uncle Philip. It is made of something like horn, 
and is fixed very nicely in a case. It resembles what 
the cabinet-makers call a tenon saw, more than it does 
the carpenter's common saw. 

Henry. But it must take them a long time to saw 
a very little cut, they are so small. 

Uncle Philip. It does ; but they persevere. It 
takes theip more than an hour and a half to make one 
groove, and sometimes they will make as many as six 
without stopping. That shows, boys, what perse* 
veranoe will do. *. ! 

Charles. This is a very curious fly, 
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Uncle Philip. It is a very cunning fly, as well as 
curious. 

Henry. Why ? what does it do that is cunning ? 

Uncle Philip. When it is frightened, it will fold 
up its case ^d saws under its body, draw up its legs, 
and pretend to be dead ; and then it will not move, 
even if you stick a pin through it. 



LESSON XXXYIL 

EXERCISE UPON THE 'LETTER L« 

jLean, fong, /ine, loll, lovely^ fightfy, Zatety, Zist- 
tessty, liteTsd, fittfeness, foying/y, focal/y, foya/Zy, 
btently. 

How sweet/y sfow the /iquid fay 

In ho^y hallelujahs rose. 
To hail the lovely hoiyday, 

And five unto its ctose! 



Mary and her Dog. 

" A STORT ! a story ! " exclaimed little William and 
Francis Stanley, as they climbed to the coveted seat 
upon their father's knees. 

" A story, my boys ? What shall it be ? * Goody 
Two Shoes,' or 'Jack the Giant-Killer ' ? " 
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" No, father, neither of these," said William ; " we 
have read them more than twenty times." 

''And we know them all by heart," exclaimed 
Francis. "We want a true story — something about 
yourself when you were a little boy, like us." 

" Well, be it so ; the employment is not without its 
charm. I love to think of my boyhood's days ; those 
days when even nature seemed to wear a gayer, 
brighter dress ; when the grass was greener, the sky 
bluer, the summer breeze sweeter, softer. Well, boys, 
you shall have a story, and a true one too. 

" My little sistw Mary was four years younger than 
myiHf, and a laughing, merry, blue-eyed little girl 
she was. She was my playmate and companion at 
all times. My brothers used to laugh at me because 
I preferred her quiet, innocent amusements to their 
noisy, and too often mischievous, games ; but I did not 
mind them. We studied our lessons together, and 
rambled over thje fields, and through the woods, gath- 
ering wild flowers, and listening to the singing of the 
birds, ourselves as gay and happy as they. 

" One day, when Mary was six years old, we went 
to visit the children of one of our neighbors. We 
found them playing with two beautiful little spaniel 
dogs, and we soon joined in the amusemtent. We 
passed a delightful afternoon ; and, just as we were 
preparing to go home, one of our young friends took 
up the prettiest of the two dogs, and presented it to 
Mary, saying, as he did so, ' Here, Mary, we will give 
you this one, if you choose to carry him home t ' 

" ' Give him to me for my own, to keep always I 
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exclaimed Mary, her ejres beaming with delight. * 0o 
you mean that I shall keep him always ? ' 

"'Yes, always,' said the boy. 'We know that 
you will take good care of him ; and one is enough 
for us.' 

" Mary thanked the little boy for his kindness, and 
we went home overjoyed with our treasure. We had 
some difficulty in agreeing upon a name, but at length 
concluded to call him Cato. Mary made a beautiful 
collar for him, and I made a kennel for him to sleep 
in at night. 

"From this time, Cato was our constant companion 
whenever we went out into the fields or woods to 
{day. I will relate one little incident to show you 
that he was a dog of great sagacity as well as affec- 
tion. 

" One lovely afternoon in summer, our studies being 
over for the day, Mary and myself, accompanied by 
Cato, sallied forth upon one of our favorite rambles. 
We walked leisurely along, gathering flowers and 
berries, till we arrived at a little grove, our usual 
resting-place, where, throwing myself down upon the 
grass, I soon fell asleep. 

" I know not how long I had lain, when I started 
from my sleep, awakened by Cato, who was barking 
in my ear, and pulling at my collar with his teeth. 

" ' Where is Mary ? ' I exclaimed, rising to my feet ; 
for she was not there. The dog, as if comprehend- 
ing my question, moved a few paces from me ; then 
returned, and commehced pulling at my legs. This 
he did several times, till, at length, thinking he wished 
11* 
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me to fottDW, I did so. He led me to a little thicket 
of high-bush blackberfy vines, where I found Mary in 
a pitiable plight. 

"In trying to reach some nii^^Iooking berries, she 
had become entangled in such a manner as to make it 
impossiUe to extricate herself. Her bonnet hung 
dangling on the bui^es, her frock was torn in tatters, 
loid her face and bands were (keadfully scratched.. 
After a long tkne, I succeeded in releasing her from 
her unpteasant situation, and we returned home, Cato 
wagging his tail, and looking as conscious as a child 
of teving done something deserviog praise. Ever 
after this, he was a great favorite in the whole neigh-, 
borhood.'' 



LESSON xxxvni. 

EXERCISE ON QUANTITY. 



Aid, hail, aim, game, blame, flames, arm, harm, all, 
call, he, me, time, fire, woe, old, cold, home, roam^ 
pure, sure. 

The flames rolled on! JEIome! home! my own 
loved home! ; 
- Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold. 

JVbte to Teachers. — In prolonging the sound of the ab<»?» woiAi 
•nd syllables, the pufHl ^ould avoid the aUgliteit drmrl. 
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The Black Bann^. 

RosAMoiTD W9S with her mother in London. One 
morning, an elderly lady came to pay her mother m 
visit. When the lady went away, Rosamond ex- 
claimed, <^ Mother! I don't like that old woman at 
all ; I am sorry, mother, that yon promised to go and 
see her in the country, and to take me with you, for 
I dislike that woman, mother." 

Mother. I will not take you with me to her house, 
if you do not wish to go there, Rosamond ; but why 
you dislike that lady I cannot even guess ; you never 
saw her before this morning, and you know notfung 
about her. 

Rosamond. That is true, mother ; but I really do 
dislike her; I disliked her from the moment she came 
into the room. 

Mother. For what reason? 

Rosamond. Reason, mother! I do not know; I 
have no particular reason. 

Mother. Well, particular or not, give me some 
reason. 

Rosizmond. I cannot give you a reason, motberi 
for I do not know why I dislike the lady ; but you 
know that, very often, or at least sometimes, without 
any reason, without knowing why, we like or dislike 
people. 

Mother. We ! Speak for yourself, Rosamond ; for 
my part, I always have a reason for liking or disliking 
people. 
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Rosamond. Mother, I dare say I have some reason, 
too, if I could find it out'; but I never thought about it. 

Mother. I advise you to think about it, and find it 
out. Silly people sometimes like, or take a fancy, 
as they call it, at first sight, to persons who do not 
deserve to be liked — who have bad tempers, bad 
characters, bad qualities. Sometimes silly people 
take a dislike, or an antipathy, as they call it, to 
those who have good qualities, good characters, and 
good tempers. 

Rosamond. That would be unlucky, unfortunate. 

Mother. Yes, unlucky, unfortunate, for the silly 
people ; because they might, if they had their choice, 
choose to live with the bad^ instead of the good — 
choose to live with those who would make them 
unhappy, instead of those who would make them 
hapgy. 

Rosamond. That would be a sad thing indeed, 
mother, very sad. Perhaps the lady to whom I took 
a di^ke, or — what do you call it? — an antipathy, 
may be a very good woman. 

Mother. She is a very good woman, Rosamond. 

Rosamond. I will not be one of the silly people, 
mother. I will not have an antipathy. What is an 
antipathy, mother? 

Mother. It is a feeling of dislike for which we 
can give no sufficient reason. 

Rosamond stood still and silent, considering deeply, 
and then suddenly burst out a-laughing. She laughed 
for some time without being able to speak. At last 
she composed herself. 
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Rosamond. Mother, I am laughing at the very 
silly reason I was going to give you for disliking that 
lady — only because she had an ugly, crooked pinch in 
the front of her black bonnet. 

Mother. Perhaps that was a sufficient reason for 
disliking the bonnet, but not quite sufficient for dis- 
liking the person who wore it. 

Rosamond, No, mother; because she does not al- 
ways wear it, I suppose. She does not sleep in it, 
I dare say ; and, if I were to see her without it, I 
might like her. 

Mother, Possibly you might. 

Rosamond, But, mother, there is another reason 
why I dislike her ; and this, perhaps, is a bad reason ; 
but still I cannot help disliking her. The thing which 
makes me dislike her, she cannot take off when she 
pleases. I cannot see her without it, mother. This is 
a thing I must always dislike. I wonder whether you 
took notice of that shocking thing ? 

Mother. When you have told me what that shock- 
ing thing is, I shall be able to tell you. What do 
you mean, Rosamond? 

Rosamond. Then, mother, you did not see it? 

Mother. It? What? 

Rosamond. When her glove was off, did you not see 
the shocking finger, mother — the stump of a finger — 
and a great scar over all the back of her hand? I 
am glad she did not offer to shake hands with me. I 
think I could not have touched her hand. I should 
have held mine back. 

Mother. She would not have offered that hand to 
I 
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you ; she knows it is disagreeable. Did you observe 
she gave me her other hand ? 

Rosamond. That was right. So she knows it is 
disagreeable. Poor woman ! How sorry and ashamed 
she must be ! 

Mother. She has no reason to be ashamed : it does 
her honor. 

Rosamond. Does her honor ! Tell me why, mother; 
you know all about it ; do tell me, mother. 

Mother. She burned her hand in saving her little 
granddaughter from being burned to death. The 
child, going too near the fire, when she was in a room 
by herself, set fire to her frock ; the miislin was in 
flames instantly: as she could not put out the fire, 
she ran screaming to the door ; the servants came ,* 
some were afraid, and some did not know what to do. 
Her grandmother, hearing the child scream, ran up 
stairs, and saw her clothes all on fire. She instantly 
rolled her up in a rug, which lay before the hearth, 
and that extinguished the fire. 

Rosamond. Extinguidied ! What is that, mother ? 

Mother. To extinguish a fire is to put it out. 
When it is put out by throwing water upon it, it is 
quenched; when, by covering it up, as in this in- 
stance, with the rug, it is smothered. — So here this 
good lady extinguished the fice by smothering it. 
She, however, did not escape unhurt, though she did 
not at that time know that she was burnt. But when 
the surgeon had dressed the child's burns, then she 
showed him her own hand. It was so terribly burned 
that it was found necessary to cut off one joint of 
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the finger. The scar which you « saw is the mark 
of that burn. 

Rosamond. Dear, good woman ! O mother, if 
I had but known this ! Now I know it, how differ- 
ently I feel ! How unjust, how foolish, to dislike her 
for a pinch in her black bonnet, and for that scar! 
Mother, I wouldn't draw back my hand if she were 
to shake hands with me now. I wish to go and see 
her now. Will you take me with you to her house 
in the country ? 

Mother. I will, my dear. 



LESSON XXXIX. 



Sensible (not sensible) terrible, horrible, terribly, 
horribly, diversity, university, perversity, merrily, 
Cheerily, happily. 



Emphasis and Pauses. 

Bt emphasis is meant that stronger and fuller 
sound of voiee, by which, in reading or speaking, we 
distinguish the accented syllable of some word, on 
which we design to lay particular stress, in order to 

Note to Teachers, -^^^ The letter », in the unaccented terminations 
f^Ze, ity, and at the end of other syllables not under the accent, ought 
to hare the sound of e, and this sound to be presenred distinct and 
pure, as if written aensebU^ ^." — Walkxr. 
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show how it affects the rest of the sentence. On 
the right management of the emphasis depends the 
whole life and spirit of every discourse. If no em- 
phasis be placed oh any word, not only is discourse 
rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning is often 
left ambiguous. If the emphasis be^ placed wrong, 
we pervert and confoimd the meaning wholly. 

To give a common instance; such a simjJe 
question as this, "Do you ride to town to-day?" is 
capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, 
according as the emphasis is differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronoimced thus: Do you ride to 
town to-day? the answer may naturally be, No: I 
send my servant in my stead. If thus : Do you ride 
to town to-day? Answer, — No: I intend to walk* 
Do you ride to town to-day? No: I ride out into 
the fields. Do you ride to town to-4ay7 No: but 
I shall to-morrow. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the 
emphasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule 
possible to be given, is, that the speaker or reader 
study to attain a just conception of the force and 
spirit of those sentiments which he is to pronounce. 
For to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a 
constant exercise of good sense and attention. It is 
far from being an inconsiderable attainment. It is 
one of the greatest trials of a true and just taste ; and 
must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and from 
judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the feel- 
ings of others. 

Next to emphasis, the pauses in speaking de- 
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mand attention. These are of two kinds : first, 
emphatical pauses ; and next, such as mark the dis- 
tinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is madq 
after something has been said of peculiar moment, 
on, which we want to fix the hearer's attention. 
Such pauses have the same effect as a strong em- 
phasis, and are subject to the same rules ; especially 
to the caution of not repeating them too^ frequently. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of 
pauses is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and, 
aj the same time, to allow the speaker to draw his 
breath ; and the proper adjustment of such pauses is 
one of the most difficult articles in delivery. In 
all reading and public speaking, the management of 
the breath requires great care, so as not to be obliged 
to divide words from one another, which have so inti- 
mate a connection that they ought to be pronounced 
in the same breath, and without the least separation. 

Many senteiM^es are miserably mangled, and 
the force of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions 
being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, 
every one, while he is reading or speaking, should 
be careful to provide a full supply of breath for what 
he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a 
period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may 
easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is only suspended for a moment ; and, by 
this arrangement, we may always have a sufficient 
stock for carrying on the longest sentence, without 
improper interruptions. 
12 
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LESSON XL. 

The Use of FUnDers- 

God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small. 
The oak-tree, and the cedar-tree. 

Without a flower at all. 

He might have made enough, enough 

For every want of ours, — 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, — 

And yet have made no flowers. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 

The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb, that keeptih life in man. 

Might yet have drunk them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made. 
And dyed with rainbow light. 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night? 

Our outward life requires them not; 

Then wherefore had they birth?- - 
To minister delight to man; 

To beautify the earth ; — 

\ To comfort man ; to whisper hope, 

Whene'er his faith is dim ; 
For He who careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him! , 
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LESSON XU. 

Hymn, 

It was my heavenly Father's love 

Brought every being forth; 
He made the shining worlds above, 

And every thing on earth. 

Each lovely flower, the smallest fly, 

The sea, the waterfall, » 

The bright green field, the clear blue sky; — 
'Tis God that made them all. 

He gave me all my friends, and taught 

My heart to love them well. 
And he bestowed the power of thought. 

And speech my thoughts to tell. 
• 
My father and my mother dear, 

He is their Father too ; 
He bids me all their precepts hear. 

And all they teach me, do. 

God sees and hears me all the day, 

And 'mid the darkest night: 
He views me when I disobey, 

And when I act aright. 

He guards me with a parent's care, 

When I am all alone : 
My hymn of praise, my humble prayer, 

He hears them every one. 
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LESSON XLH. 

4ppear, (not upearj) approve, opply, effect^ eftacBy 
,^ulgence, oppose, q/Fence, occasion, occur. 



Hymn in Prose. 



Come, let us walk abroad ; let us talk of the works 
of God. 

Take up a handful of the sand ; number the grains 
of it ; tell them one by one into your lap. 

Try if you can count the blades of grass in the 
field, or the leaves on the trees. 

You cannot count them ; they are innumerable ; 
much more the things which God has made. 

The fir groweth on the high mountain, and the 
gray willow bends above the streahi 

The thistle is armed with sharp prickles ,• the mal- 
low is soft and woolly. 

The hop layeth hold with her tendrils, and claspetli 
the tall pole ; the oak hath firm root in the ground, 
and resisteth the winter storm. 

The daisy enamelleth the meadows, and groweth 
beneath the foot of the passenger ; the tulip asketh a 
rich spil, and the careful hand of the gardener. 

The iris and the reed spring up in the marsh ; the 
rich grass covereth the meadows; and the purple 
heath-flower enliveneth the waste ground. The 
water-lilies grow beneath the stream ; their broad 
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leaves float on the surface of the water; the wall* 
flower takes root in the hard stone, and spreads its 
fragrance amongst broken ruins. 

Every leaf is of a diflerent form ; every plant hath 
a separate inhabitant. 

Look at the thorns that are white with blossoms, 
and the flowers that cover the fields, and the plants 
that are trodden in the green path. The hand of 
man hath not planted them; the sower hath not 
scattered the seed from his hand, nor the gardener 
digged a place for them with his spade. 

Some grow on steep rocks, where no man can 
climb ; in shaking bogs, and deep forests, and desert 
islands. They spring up every where, and cover the 
bosom of the whole earth. 

Who causeth them to grow every where, and 
bloweth the seeds about in winds, and mixeth them 
with the mould, and watereth them with soft rains, 
and cherisheth them with dews ? Who fanneth them 
with the pure breath of heaven, and giveth them 
colors and smells, and sjNreadeth out their thin, trans* 
parent leaves ? 

How doth the rose draw its crimson from the dark- 
brown earth, or the lily its shining white ? How can 
a small seed contain a plant ? How doth every plant 
know its season to put forth ? They are marshalled 
in order ; each one knoweth 1^ place, and standeth 
up in his own rank. 

The snowdrop and the primrose make haste to lift 
their heads above the ground. When the spring 
Cometh, they say, "Here we are." The carnation 
12* 
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waiteth for the full strength of the year; and the 
hardy laurustinus cheereth the winter months. 

Every plant produceth its like. An ear of corn will 
not grow from an acorn ; nor will a grape-stone pro- 
duce cherries; but every one springeth from its proper 



Who presefveth them alive through the cold of 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, and the 
sharp frost bites on the plain ? Who saveth a small 
seed, and a little warmth in the bosom of the earth, 
and canseth them to spring up afresh, and sap to rise 
through the hard fibres ? 

The trees are withered, naked, and bare ; they are 
like dry bones. Who breatheth on them with the 
breath of spring, and they are covered with verdure, 
and green leaves sprout from the dead wood ? 

Lo, these are but a part of his works, and a little 
portion of his wonders. 

There is little need that I should tell you of God, 
for every thing speaks of him. 

Every field is like an open book; every painted 
flower hath a lesson written on its leaves. 

Every murmuring brook hath a tongue ; a voice is 
in every whispering wind. 

They all speak of Him who made them ; they all 
tell us he is very good. 

We cannot see God, for he is invisible; but we 
can see his works, and worship his footsteps in the 
green sod. 

They that know the most will praise God the best ; 
but which of us can number half his works ? 
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LESSON XLin. 

Action, (not oc-sAn,) nation, xaiiotif motion, promo- 
tion, devotion, occBsion, conclimon. 



The same, continued. 

Come, let us go into the thick shade, for it is the 
noon of day, and the summer sun beats hot upon our 
heads. 

The shade is pleasant and cool ; the branches meet 
above our heads, and shut out the sun, as with a green 
curtain ; the grass is soft to our feet, and a clear brook 
washes the roots of the trees. 

The sloping bank is covered with flowers : let us 
lie down upon it ; let us throw our limbs on the fresh 
grass, and sleep ; for all things are still, and we are 
quite alone. 

The cattle can lie down to sleep in the cool shade^ 
but we can do what is better ; we can raise our voices 
to heaven ; we can praise the great God who made 

r 

J^ote to Teachers, — ** There is a vicious manner of pronouncing the 
terminations tion^ sion^ &c., by giving them a sharp hiss, which crushes 
the consonants together, and totally excludes the vowels, as if the 
words nation, occasion, &c., were written na-shn, occa-shn, &c. As 
words of these terminations are very numerous in the language, any 
improper mode of sounding them must tarnish the whole pronuncia- 
tion, and therefore ought to be most carefully guarded against. These 
terminations, therefore, ought to be pronounced as distinctly as if 
written nofAtm, oceazhun, &c." — Walker. ' 
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US. He made the warm sun, and the cool shade ; the 
trees that grow upwards, and the brooks that run 
murmuring along. All the thingi that we see are his 
works. 

Can we raise our voices up to the high heaven ? can 
we make Him hear who is above the stars ? We need 
not to raise our voices to the stars, for he heareth us 
when we only whisper ; when we breathe out words 
softly, with a low voice. He that fiUeth the heavens 
is here also. 

May we, that are so young, speak to him that 
always was ? 

May we, that can hardly speak plain, speak to Ood ? 

We, Jthat are so young, are but lately made alive ; 
therefore we should not forget his forming hand, who 
hath made us alive. We, that cannot speak plain, 
idK)uld lisp o;it praises to Him who teacheth us how 
to speaki and hath opened our dumb lips. 

When we could not think of him, he thought of 
us ; before we could ask him to bless us, he had al- 
ready given us many blessings. 

He fashioneth our tender limbs, and causeth them 
to grow ; he maketh us strong, and tall, and nimble. 

Eve]r$[ day we are more active than the former day ; 
therefore every day we ought to praise him better 
than the former day. 

The buds spread into leaves, and the blossoms 
swell into fruit ; but they know not how they grow, • 
nor who causeth them to spring up from the bosom 
of the earth* 

Ask them, if they will tell thee ; bid them break 
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forth into singing, and fill the air with pleasant 
sounds. 

They smell sweet ; they look beautiful ; but they 
are quite silent ; no sound is in the still air, no mur- 
nur of voices amongst the green leaves. 

The plants and the trees are made to give fruit to 
man ; but man is made to praise God, who made him. 

We love to praise him, because he loveth to bless 
us; we thank him for life, because it is a pleasant 
thing to be alive. 

We love God, who hath created all beings ; we love 
all beings, because they are the creatures of God. 

We cannot be good, as God is good, to all persons 
every where ; but we can rejoice that every where 
there is a God to do them good. 

We will think of God when we play, and when 
we work ; when we walk out,, and when we come 
in ; when we sleep, and when we wake : his praise 
shall dwell continually upon our lips. 



LESSON XLIV. 

7 

The same, concluded. 



The glorious sun is set in the west; the night 
dews fall ; and the air, which was sultry, becomes 
cool. 

The flowers fold up their colored leaves ; they fold 
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themselves up, and hang their heads on the slender 
stalk. 

The chickens are gathered under the wing of the 
hen, and are at rest : the hen herself is at rest also. 

The little birds have ceased their warbling : they 
are asleep on the boughs, each one with his .head be- 
hind his wing. 

There is no murmur of bees around the hive, or 
amongst the honeyed woodbines; they have done 
their work, and lie close in their waxen cells. 

The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces, and their 
loud bleating is no more heard amongst the hills. 

There is no sound of a number of voices, or of 
children at play, or the trampling of busy feet, and of 
people hurrying to and fro. 

The smith's hammer is not heard upon the anvil, 
nor the harsh satv of the carpenter. 

All men are stretched on their quiet beds ; and the 
child sleeps upon the breast of its mother. 

Darkness is spread over the skies, and deurkjgc^s is 
upon the ground ,• every eye is shut, and eversjjiand 
is still. 

Who taketh care of all people when they are sunk 
in sleep ; when they cannot defend themselves, nor 
see if danger approacheth ? 

There is an eye that never sleepeth; there is an 
eye that seeth in dark night as well as in the bright 
sunshine. 

When there is no light of the sun, nor of the moon ; 
when there is no lamp in the house, nor any little star 
twinkling through the thick clouds; that eye seeth 
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every where, in all places, and watclieth conti:iually 
over all the families of the earth. 

The eye that sleepeth not is God's; his hand is 
always stretched out over us. 

He made sleep to refresh us when we are weary : 
ho made night that we might sleep in quiet. 

As the mother moveth about the house with her 
finger on her lips, and stilleth every little noise, that 
her infant be not disturbed ; as she draweth the cur- 
tains around its bed, and shutteth out the light from 
its tender eyes ; so God draweth the curtains of dark- 
ness around us ; so he iaaicet}i ail th^lg|S to be hushed 
and still, that his lai^e family may sleep in peace. 

Laborers, spent with toil, and young <^hildren, and 
every little humming insect, sleep quietly, for God 
watcheth over you. 

You may sleep, for he never sleeps : you may close 
your eyes in safety, for his eye is always open to 
iHTOtect you. 

When the darkness is passed away, and the beams 
of the morning sun strike through your eyelids, begin 
the day with praising God, who hath taken care of 
you through the night. 

Flowers, when you open again, spread your leaves 
and smell sweet to his praise. 

Birds, when you awake, warble your thanks amongst 
the green boughs; sing to him before you sing to 
your mates. 

Let his praise be on our hearts when we lie down ; 
let his praise be on our lips when we awake. 
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LESSON XLV. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 



i as in ^ake. 
i .*• • . dsLj. 
k .... IdvL. 
g gay. 



cA as in cMde. 

j jay. 

f .... .^une. 
V • • . . vile. 



The Adventures of a Bee. 

A, LITTLE bee was summoned one morning into the 
presence of the queen of the hive. Two officers of 
state, with their wands of office, walked before him 
into the royal presence. 

Q,ueen Melissa was seated on a throne of amber, 
sipping double-refined honey. Two of her attendants 
were employed in fanning her, and kept the apartment 
cool by the quick vibration of their wings, while two 
others scattered around the most delicate perfumes, 
collected from the jasmine and the rose.. 

'' It is time^" said the queen, addressing the little 
bee, "that you should begin to work for the com- 
munity; your wings are well grown — your Umbs 
strong ; so you may enter upon your occupation forth- 
with. The day is mild — the wind hushed — you 
could not have a more favorable time for the com- 
mencement of your labors." 

The little bee was quite delighted to hear that he 
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was to ^gin his occupation, and spread out his wings, 
and would have set out in a minute. 

" Stay ! " said the queen ,• " you will require some 
instruction before you go. First, be pvticular to 
mark the spot where the hive is placed: you will 
easily know it by the lilachs and laburnums which 
grow near it. And do not go too far for the first day 
or two. Some little bees have- set out in too great 
haste, and have gone so far that they had not strength 
to get home again. Secondly, keep close to your 
woric ; do not let any icUe insects entice you from 
it ; remember it is your duty to work, not for your- 
self only, but for the whole hive ; and that each day 
you must bring home the regular quantity of honey." 

The little bee promised that he would attend strictly 
to the queen's instructions, and respectfully withdrew 
backwards firom the royal presence. 

It was a delightful summer morning when the little 
bee issued firom the hive. He sprang upwards into 
the air ; but, remembering the advice of the queen not 
to go too far, he presently lighted on a rose-bush, and 
began to look around him. He was in the midst of a 
delightful garden. The early dewdrops glistened 
like diamonds in the monung sim, and the perfume of 
a multitude of flowers promised a rich abundance of 
delicious honey. 

Is km looked aioond, he heard a small, sweet voice 
of one singing on the lawn beneath him" -^ 

^' With a hop, skip, and a jump, 
O, who so blithe as I ? 
13 K 
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And who can spring so high, 
With a hop, skip, and a jump ? 

" I sip the morning dew 
Prom the clover and violet blue . 
No want, no care, have I ; 
But I hop and whisk. 
And dance and frisk, 
With my hop, skip, and a jump ! ' 

While the little bee was wondering who in the 
world it could be that sang so merrily, a grasshc^per 
sudidenly sprang upon a broad leaf close beside him. 

'' Good morning, Mr. Bee ; glad to see you out this 
fine day ; and where may you be travelling? " 

" I am out in quest of honey." 

" O, just like you bees, — always work, wcnrk, work, 
— drudge, drudge, drudge. Why, look at me! I 
never work at all, and have plenty to eat, and am 
merry all the day long ! Do stay a minute, and sing 
me a song." 

" I really do not know one." 

** Well, th^n, I will sing for you ; " and, without 
waiting for an answer, he began — 

" With a hop, skip, and a jump ! " 

and, taking hold of the little bee, whisked haa jund 
and round with a quick gallopade. 

The little bee had no objection to this amusement, 
and thought the grasshopper a most agreeable com- 
panion for some time ; but, after a while, he began to 
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• 

get tired of doing nothing but dancing ana singing ; 
so he wished the grasshopper a good morning, and^- 
springing up into the air, was out of sight in a mo- 
ment* 

Presently he came to a high wall, and saw a wasp 
feeding on a delicious apricot, tearing off great pieces 
of ripe pulp with his pincers, and swallowing them 
one after another. 

'' O, ho ! " said the wasp ; '^you are out gathering 
honey, I suppose. Better stay here with me, and eat 
some of this apricot ,- there is rather more than I want 
just at present" 

The bee thought he might as well follow the wasp's 
advice, particularly as he was rather tired with his 
exertion. So he set to work at the apricot, and, find- 
ing it very good, he stuffed himself so full of the ripe 
fruit, that he felt very unwell, and could hardly fly ; 
so he was obliged to creep under one of the leaves and 
take a nap, until he had slept off the effects of his 
hearty meaL , 

How long he slept I do not exactly know; but 
when he awoke, the sun was beginning to sink in the 
sky, and the day was sultry. And then the little bee 
remembered that he had still to gather the allotted 
quantity of honey, and thought it was time for him to 
begin, if he wished to have any to take home with 
him. 

So he set himself in earnest to work, but found it 
not so easy a task as he imagined. He poked his 
nose into a great many flowers> and found that some 
other bee had been there before him, and no honey 
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was to be foond. Some, however, had a little lefi^ 
and a few had not been touched ; so he began grad- 
ually, though with a good deal of trouble, to load 
himself, when he saw a humble-bee employed in the 
same work.^ 

'* Not much to be found here, young master. Come 
along with me, and I will shovr you a bean-field full 
of flowers, and every flower full of honey/' 

So the little bee was very glad to go with his great 
buzzing friend to the bean-field; and as they went,, 
the humble-bee said, "I would not work for other 
people, if I were. you. Suppose you and I club 
together^ and collect a store for ourselves : I have got 
a store-house under ground^ which is half full already.'^ 

The little bee was so foolish as to listen to this 
advice ; and, when be had collected a good deal of 
hqney, the humble-bee took him to a ciivem under 
ground^ which was entered by a low and narrow 



Here the bumblebee lived with his wife and family^ 
and kept very little company, but employed bis time 
in amassing wealth. So, when he had unloaded the 
little bee's panniers, he sent him put to get another 
load ; and when the little bee was tired of working,, 
and could get no moTBy the old humble-bee kicked 
him out of doors^ and told him to go about his 
business* 

The poor little bee had received rather a severe 
lesson on the ways of the world ; he had learned in 
one day the unprofitableness of pleasure, the incon- 
venience of intemperance, and the danger of cov^ous- 
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ness ; and now, where to go, or what to do, he knew 
not. The sun was ahnost setting, the air was getting 
damp and chill, and he began to fear he should be 
starved to death. Fortunately, he saw some of the 
hiye-bees flying homeward frodl their work; so, 
mounting up again, though with a heavy wing, he 
just had strength to reach the hive* 

As he was creeping in, two sentinels who stood at 
the entrance observed him. 

" Ah, ha," said one of them, " where is your honey, 
young sir? Tou must please to go with us to the 
queen." So one marched before him, and qpe behind, 
and, taking him into the royal presence, reported that 
he had been found entering the hive without any 
honey. 

<' Idle little bee ! " said dueen Melissa, with a stem 
and dignified air ; '' is this the way you keep your 
promise, and perform your duty?" 
t The little bee trembled with fear ; his knees smote 
together, and his wings rattled like an old bean-husk. 
He besought the queen to foi^ive him this once, after 
confessing how he had been led astray by wicked 
insects, and promising to behave better in future. So 
the queen forgave him this time, but warned him, 
that for a second ofience he would be waxed up in a 
solitary cell, and fed on bread md water ; and that, the 
third time, he would be stung to fJeath, and throwi^ 
out of the hive. 

The little bee was very glad to get off so easily, 
and determined to do better in future ; and I am 
happy to ^y be kept his word. The very nejrt day 
13* 
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be brought home two loads, to make ap for his de- 
ficiency the (fey befofe, and went on so well that he 
became one of th^ best working-bees in the hive, and 
was promoted to the rank of wax-worker«- 



LESSCa« XLVI. 



EXERCISES IN ARTICULATIOir. 



5 as in sin. 


sA as in $hme. 


z , . . . zone. 


z . . . . azurev 


J? . . . . jpin^ 


th . . . . thin. 


b . . . . boy. 


th fAis. 



The 3ame, condudeet^ 

It was not very long after this that a dreadful 
event took place, which showed the little bee Aat he 
had acted wisely in doing his duty. A number of 
drones got together, and said they did not care for any 
body, and would not work. 

The whole hive was in an uproar, and the operas 
tioiis were at a stand. Those who remained loyal 
looked to dueen Melissa for her commands; upon 
which she gave orders that the rebels ;3l;ould be air- 
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rounded and put to death. They were accordingly 
driven up into a comer, and the rest of the hive set 
upon them with their sharp stings, and pierced them 
through and through, until none remained alive, ex- 
cept a few who forced their way out of the hive, only 
to perish from want. Such was the end of this re- 
bellion. 

There occurred also another very remarkable event, 
which deserves to be recorded. One night the sen- 
tinels gave notice that an enemy was entering the 
door of the hive. It was a large black snail, who 
took the opportunity, while the hive was at rest, to 
effect an entrance, and commit great depredations. 

The wlM>le community was in alarm when they 
saw the gigantic intruder ; but dueen Melissa, with 
her wonted prudence, commanded fifty of the strongest 
working-bees to be drawn out and attack the enemy. 
The conflict was severe ; for ^he snail, pierced with 
the stings of the bees, writhed round and round, and 
crushed some jof hid assailants by his weight ; others 
he disabled with his filthy slime. 

At last the bees were victorious, and slew the 
enemy. Then came the difficulty of removing his 
huge carcass from the hive, for fear he should breed a 
pestilence. In this emergency, dueen Melissa com^ 
manded that the wax-workerd should bring a large 
quantity of strong wax, and cover the monster over ; 
which was accordingly done, and the snail remained 
enclosed in a mountain of wax near the door of the 
hive, — a warning to all future enemies that they 
should not venture to intrude into the dominions of 
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dueen Melissa. Thus was the coiomunity saved from 
foreign enemies and internal rebellion. 

One day, a good deal later in the year, when the 
hive was nearly full, and the queen was beginning to 
think of shutting it up for the winter, the little bee 
was resting on a withered dahlia, surveying the ruin 
which had been caused by the frost of the preceding 
night, when he heard a doleful voice near him, and,^ 
glancing round, he saw his old friend the grasshopper, 
looking quite old, and gray, and withered ; his voice 
was cracked, and he sang, in a mournful tone, — 

<< O dear, what shall I do ? 
For there's no more morning-dew, 
And I no longer live in clover, 
And all my hopping and skipping is over !^ 

"Odear! Odear! 
I begin to fear : — 
I've led a gay life, 'tis true ; 
But now, O, what shall I do ? " 

The little bee was very sorry for his old friend; 
and, hearing that he had had no breakfast, he gave 
him a little honey which he had with him. This 
greatly comforted the old fellow, and he began to 
sing, as he had done in former days, — 

" O, who so blithe as I, 
With my hop, skip, and a jump . 
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But, unfortunately, he tumbled down, and broke his 
withered leg ; and just then a hungry blackbird came 
by, and gobbled him up in a minute. 

The little bee flew away as fast as he could ; and 
presently he espied a jar hanging against a wall, on 
looking into which, he saw his old acquaintance the 
wasp, his wings clogged with a poisonous sirup, 
nnablev to extricate himself, and almost at the point 
of death. 

" You see," said the wasp, in a voice choked with 
«irup, " to what a dreeulfiil fate I have come from too 
great love of eating and drinking. Let all insects 
take warning by me, and be satisfied with " 

What he would have added is uncertain, for just 
then the treacherous liquid closed over his head, and 
he sank to rise no more. 

The little bee, being unable to render any assistance, 
flew on imtil he arrived at the place where the old 
humble-bee had made his nest, and treated him so 
scurvily. If he had harbored any ill-will, he would 
have been gratified by the sight which he saw. 

The ol(^miser's store had been plundered by a bur- 
glarious field-mouse : the fragments of the humble- 
bee's nest were strewed around in wild confusion, and 
the old miser himself was lying amongst the ruins. 
The little bee flew down to see if he could render him 
any assistance; but the old humble-bee was quite 
dead. 

" It is a happy thing," thought the little bee, " that 
1 dissolved partnership with you, old gentlemaii, or X 
should have shared the same* fate," 
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So saying, he returned thankfully to his hive, 
grateful that he had a good queen and a comfort- 
able home. 

"Pray, mother,*' said Annie, when the story was 
finished, "does the queen bee really manage and 
govern her subjects in the way which you have 
described ? " 

" It is impossible, my child, to say precisely how it 
is that so much order and regularity are kept up in the 
hive. Certainly, the bees have a great regard for their 
queen : some of them always follow her, as if they 
were her attendants. Add so, in telling a story, it is 
very allowable to represent her as governing them in 
the scune manner as a queen may be supposed to 
govern her subjects. But the principal office of the 
queen bee is to lay all the eggs, from which the hive 
is hatched ; and this it is which seems to be the great- 
est object of solicitude in the hive. The bees prepare 
a number of cells, and in each of these the queen de- 
posits an egg, which in due time becomes a grub, and 
afterwards changes into a bee ; so that n^ly all the 
hive are the children as well as the subjects of the 
queen." 

Moral. 

" Prom this story we may learn to be industrious 
and obedient ; and thus we shall do well in this world, 
and not come to want." 

" We learn that certainly. The honest and indus- 
trious are more likely to^rosper and live happy days 
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than the bad and idle. And yet it sometimes pleases 
God to afflict those whom he most loves, in order to 
try them and reward them the more; so* that we 
niust pray to bear patiently whatsoever God may lay 
upon us. 

'^ But, besides this lesson, we may learn from this 
parable, or fable, (which is the same thing,) that we ^ 
all have our allotted tasks to perform ; we are all to 
work while it is called to-day, and God will reward 
every one according to his works. 
. ^' Too many are accui^med to waste their youth 
in idle vanities, such as singing and dancing, like the 
grasshopper, which, if indulged in to excess, axe sinful 
and dangerous. Others become grasping and greedy, 
like the wasp; others covetous and unjust, like the 
old humble-bee : all these come to evil. But they 
who serve God faithfully, laboring truly in their ap- 
pointed station, — these meet with their reward. 

" We learn also to labor, not for ourselves only, but 
for the community of which God has made us mem- v 
bers. We axe all joined together in one family, and 
may greatly^^issist each other. Idleness and miscon- 
duct injure not ourselves only, but the whole human 
family, of which we are members. 

'^ Solomon bids us ' go to the ant,' and learn wis- 
dom and forethought ; and I trust we may gain some 
valuable counsel from the bee." 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE PROVERBS. 



T&AiN up a child in the way he dbould go, and 
whea be is old be will not depart from it. 

The feac of the Lord is the beginning of knowl- 
edge: but fools despise wisdom and instruction. 

My soa, hear the instruction of thy father, and for- 
sake not the law of thy mother : 

For they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy 
head, and chains about thy neck. 

Wisdom crieth without ; she uttereth her voice in 
the streets : 

She crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
openings of the gates: in the city she uttereth hei 
words, saying, 

- How long, ye sim{de ones, will ye love simplicity ;. 
and the scomers delight iu their scorning, and fools 
hate knowledge ? 

Turn you at my reproof; behold, I will pour out 
my Spirit unto you, I will make known my words 
unto you. 

My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord ; 
neither be weary of his corr^ctidn : 

\ For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth ; even as 
a father the son in whom he delighteth. J 

Happy is the man Jhat findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. 
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For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more, precious than rubies : and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right hsmd; and in her left 
hand riches and honor. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 

Say not unto thy neighbor, Go, and come again, 
and to-morrow I will give ; when thou hast it by thee. 

Devise not evil against thy neighbor, seeing he 
dwelleth securely by thee. 

Strive not with a man without cause, if he have 
done thee no harm. 

Envy thou not the oppressor, and choose none 
of his ways. 

For the froward is abomination to the Lord: but 
his secret is with the righteous. 

Hear, O my soi^, land receive my sayings ; and the 
years of thy life shall be many. 

I have taught thee in the way of wisdom ; I have 
led thee in right paths. 

When thou goest, thy steps shall not be straitened ; 
anci when thou runnest, thou shalt not stumble. 

Take fast hold of instruction ,- let her not go : keep 
her ; for she is thy life. 

Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 
not in the way of evil men. 

Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 
away. 

.For th^y sWp not, except they have done mischief; 
14 
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and their sleep is taken away, unless they cause some 
to fall. 

For they eat the bread of wickedness, and drink 
the wine of violence. 

But the path of the just is as the fining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 



IL 

Mt son, attend to my words; incline thine ear 
unto my sayings. 

Let them not depart from thine eyes ; keep them 
in the midst of thy heart. 

For they are life unto. those that find them, and 
health to all their flesh. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are 
the issues of life. 

Put away from thee a froward mouth, and perverse 
lips put far from thee. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids 
look straight before thee. 

Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all t^y ways 
be established. 

Turn not to the right hand nor to the left : remove 
thy foot from evil. 

■^he integrity of the upright shall guide them : but 
the perverseness of transgressors shall destroy them. 

Riches profit not in the day of wrath : but righteous- 
ness delivereth from death. 

The righteousness of the perfect shall direct his 
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way : but the wicked shall fall by his own wicked- 
ness.^ 

The righteousness of the upright shall deliver them : 
but transgressors shall be taken in their own naughti- 
ness. 

When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall 
perish : and the hope of unjust men perisheth. 

The righteous is delivered out of trouble, and the 
wicked cometh in his stead. 

A good name is rather 'to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold. 

The rich and poor meet together ; the Lord is the 
maker of them all. 

By humility and the fear of the Lord, are riches, 
and honor, and life. 

Lying lips are abomination to the Lord : but they 
that deal truly are his delight. 

The hand of the diligent shall bear rule : but the 
slothful shall be under tribute. 

The fear of the Lord prolongeth days: but the 
years of the wicked shall be shortened. 

The hope of the righteous shall be gladness : but 
the expectation of the wicked shall perish. 

The way of the Lord is strength to the upright : 
but destruction shall be to the workers of iniquity. 

The righteous shall never be removed: but the 
wicked shall not inhabit the earth. 

The mouth of the just bringeth forth wisdom : but 
the froward tongue shall be cut out. 

The lips of the righteous know what is acceptable ; 
but the qaouth of the wicked speaketh frowardness. 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE PSALMS. 



Come, ye chUdren, hearken unto me: I will 
teach you the fear of the Lord. 

What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good ? 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. 

Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and 
pursue it. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and 
his ears are open unto their cry. 

The face of the Lord is against them that do evil, 
to cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. 

The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and 
delivereth them out of all their troubles. 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart ; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Many are the afflictions of the righteous ; but the 
Lord delivereth him out of them all. 

He keepeth all his bones; not one of them is 
broken. 

Evil shall slay the wicked: and they that hate 
the righteous shall be desolate. 

The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants ; and 
none of them that trust in him shall be desolate. 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. 
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He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies: thou anointest my head with 
oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. 

They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth forever. 

As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about his people from henceforth 
even forever. 

They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters; 

These see the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep. 

For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heaven, they go down 
again to the depths; their soul is melted because 
of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit's end. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
14* L 
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He maketh the stomi a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they be quiet ; so ho 
bringeth them unto their desired haven. 

O that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
nessy and for his wonderful works to the children 
of men ! 



n. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul : and all that id within 
me, bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits : 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all 
thy diseases ; 

Who redeemeth thy life ffom destruction; who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mer- 
cies ; 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so 
that thy youth is renewed like the eagle's. 

The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment 
for all that are oppressed. 

• He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts 
unto the children of Israel. 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy. 

He will not always chide ; neither will he keep 
his anger forever. 
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He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; nor re- 
warded us acfeording to our iniquities. 

For as the heaven is high above the earth, so great 
is his mercy toward them that fear him. 

As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. 

For he knoweth our frame ; he remembereth that 
we are dust. 

As for man, his days are as grass : as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth. 

For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; and 
th6 place thereof shall know it no more. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him, and his right- 
eousness unto children's children ; , 

To such as keep his covenant, and to those that 
remember his commandments to do them. 

The Lord is gracious, and full of compassion ; slow 
to anger, and of great mercy. 

The Lord is good to all: and his tender mercies 
are over all his works. 

All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord ; and thy 
saints shall bless thee. 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and 
talk of thy power ; 

To make known to the sons of men his mighty 
acts, and the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations. 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 



And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a 
mountain : and when he was set, his disciples came 
unto him. 

And he opened his mouth, and taught them, saying, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of ITeaven. 

(Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. \ Blessed are the meek : for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

(Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.^ 

Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 
eousness' sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
\Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. ; 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad : for great is your 
reward in heaven : for so persecuted they the proph- 
ets which were before you. 
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Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the salt hare 
lost hi ^ savor, wherewith shall it be salted? it is 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men. 

Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid. 

Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick : and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house. 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. 



II. 

And, • behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and 
tempted him, saying, Master, what shall 1 do to 
inherit eternal life ? 

He said unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readest thou ? 

And he answering said. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. 

And he said unto him. Thou hast answered right; 
this do, and thou shalt live. 

But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, 
And who is my neighbor ? 

And Jesus answering said, A certain man went 
down from Jenisalem to Jericho, and fell among 
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thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain priest 
that way ; and when lie saw him, he passed by on 
the other side. 

And Hkewise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the other 
side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was : and when he saw him, he had com- 
passion on him, 

'And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pour- 
ing in oil and wine,- and set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 

And on the morrow when he departed, he took out 
two p^ce, and gave them to the host, and said unto 
him, T^e care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest . 
more, when I come again I will repay thee. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbor unto him that fell among the thieves ? 

And he said. He that showed mercy on him. 
Then said Jesus unto him. Go, and do thou likewise. 



III. 

And he said, A certain man had two sons : 

And the younger of them said to his father. Father, 

give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And 

he divided unto them his living. 
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And not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land ; and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave 
unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said. How many 
hired servants of my father's have bread enough, and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger ! 

I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
him. Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and 
before thee. 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants. 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way oflf, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heavep, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. 

But the father said to his servants. Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet. 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and 
let us eat, and be merry : 
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For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he 
was lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field: and as he 
came and drew nigh to the house, he heard music 
and dancing. 

"^ And he ealled one of the servants, and asked what 
these things meant. 

And he said unto him, Thy brother is come ; and 
thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath 
received him safe and sound. 

And he was angry, and would not go in ; therefore 
came his father out, and entreated him. 

And be answering said to his father, Lio, these 
many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at 
any time thy commandment; and yet thou never 
gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends : 

But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for 
him the fatted calf. 

And he said unto him. Son, thou art ever with me, 
and aU that I have is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad: fox this thy brother was dead, and is tdive 
again; and was lost, and is found. 
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'il of the English High School, X 
Dear Sir: I have hnd the 
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